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PiElEFACE 


In pujfsuancfe of the recommendations of th® Ran Court of Enquiry, Family 
Budget Enquiries were conducted on uriifonn lines in selected industrial centres 
in India during 1914 — 4C l)y tlie Government of India with, a view to construct* 
ing and maintaining n^liable Consumer Price Index Numbers for different 
centres. With the pas.Hage of time the consumption pattern of working class 
Jifid undergone consi(l.»,ra!)lo change and it was felt that the existing Consumer 
Price Index Numbers should be revised on tlie basis of new weighting diagrams. 
It wa.s, therefore, deeitled by flie Planning Commission tliat fresh Family 
Living Surveys in bO iraj)orLant industrial centres (factory, miniug and plan- 
tations) based on tlie late.it :'';ieiiti!ic principles should lie conducted during the 
Second Plan period. Tiiis ta.slc was entrusted lothe Labour Bureau, Ministry 
of fjubour and Employment. A Working Group consisting of representatives 
of Indian Statistical liistilutc, Natiojial Samjile Survey, Central Statistical 
Organisation and the ,Lal)our Bureau was accordingly set uj> for deckling all 
technical det.ails for thi' planning ami conduct of tlie Enquiries. The En- 
({uiries were eomlueted iu IDbS-.bb in accordance witli the recommendations of 
iJie 'rt.'cluiical Advisory Comtnittee on (bst of Jjiving Index Numbers set up by 
Government and kc'eping iu view tlie priacijiles laid down by the I.L.O. 

2. Unlike the 194:1 -Ki lvnquirk‘s which mainly consisted of collection of 
data on Income and E\peiiditiire. of working eiass households, the scope of 
the 1958-59 linquiik.'s was enlarged so as to include a .study of other aspects 
of the Level of Living in addition to Income and Expimditure. 

3. The collei;ti«)n of data was entrusted to the National Sample Survey 
during its 14th round (oxcejit for Bomb.iv centre and centres in West Bengal 
where the field work was done by l.S.L Field Branch) and talniiations re- 
lating to Family Budget data to the Indian Statistical Institulc, Calcutta. 
The drafting of tiie Kejiorts and the tabulation of ilata relating to Level of 
Living were the resjionsibility of the Labour Bureau. 

4. This report relates to the Enquiries conducted in Bangalore Centre. 
,V General Report dealing mainly with the teebnical aspects of the Enquiries 
is being brought out separately. The present Re]iort consists r»f two Parts. 
Part 1 contains ,a (lis<.aission of Family Budget data while Part II analysc.s 
data relating to otlier aspects of the Level of Living. 

5. Til® priinaiy responsibility of drafting this report devolved on 
8hri Baldev Prasiid, Research Gffieer, asdsted by »Shri A. R. Nag, investigator 
Grade T, under the gnidaiiee and .supv'rvision of Shri ]j. R. Varina, Deputy 
Director. My thanks arc due to the National Sample Survey, the Indian 
Statistical Institute, th® Central Statistical Organisation, the Stab? Govern- 
ment# and the various EnqJoyers' and Workers’ Oi'ganisations for their kind 
co-o}>eration in the cemduct of th® Enqulrica. Thanks are also due to the 

M !S4Sl)f»fJ..r,- -2ia) 



working class households but for whose active co-operation it would not 
have been possible to collect the requisite data relating to the various facets 
of family living. 

6. The views expressed in this Report are not those of the Government 
of India. 


K. C. SEAL 

Director 

Labour Bureau, 

Krxnkdy House, Simla -4, 

Dated the 21st May, 19^-5. 
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PART i 

(FAMILY BUDGET) 



Chapter 1 


SCOPE AND METHOD OF THE SURVEY 
1*1. Family living study 

Family living studies aim at the collection and analysis of data on con- 
sumption pattern and other aspects of living conditions in respect of families 
of a specified population group. 1’he surveys conducted for this purpose 
provide scope for the collection of a wide range of data from the families. When 
attention is focuased on a limited aspect only, the surveys become specialised 
surveys, such as family budget surveys, where the bulk of the data collected 
relate to consumjition expenditure. Other illustrations of such specialised 
surveys are food consmnption surveys, healtli surveys, labour force sum’^eys, 
demographic surveys, education surveys and housing surveys. Although in 
each case the specialised survey lays emphasis on a particular problem, some 
more general information such as the economic status of the family, is fre- 
quently included in order to facilitate the analysis of the data collected during 
the specialised surveys. In recent years the tendency has been to widen the 
scope of family living surveys to multi-subject surveys laying equal emphasis 
on a broad spectrum of data, combining two or more major topics such as 
family characterLstics, income, employment, education, housing, nutrition, 
health, etc. Through such multi-subject surveys, family living studies can 
be put to manifold uses. These may be used to provide material for research 
into the behaviour patterns of different groups of the population. They can 
also supply the basic data needed for policy-making in ccuinection with social 
and economic planning which may include the establishment of norms or the 
determination of needs, in preparation for social and economic measures, as 
wcU as for the assessment of the impact of policy decisions alrt'ady applied 
in implementing welfare programmes. To developing countries like India 
which arc engaged in planning programmes, the data (iollected through family 
living surveys can be used to fiU gaps in the existing information and to provide 
checks on the completeness of the existing data. 

In its widest sense, a family living survey should yield data for an analysis 
of the level of living of a particular population group. An idea of the spectnim 
of data needed for such an analysis can bo bad from the following main compo- 
nents of the level nf living given by the U. N. Committee of Experts on Inter- 
national Definition and Measurement of Standards and Levels of Living 
1954 * 

(*) Healtli, including demographic conditions; 

(w) Food and nutrition; 

(in) Education, including literacy and skills; 

♦Rsport on International Definition and SJeaanromentof Standards and brTok of Lirine 

UJ7,1964. * 



(if)) Conditions of work; 

(v) Employment situation; 

(vi) Aggregate consumption and savings; 

(vii) Transportation; 

(viii) Housing, including household facilities; 

{ix) Clothing; 

(x) ' Recreation and entertainment; 

(xi) Social security; and 

(xii) Hmnan freedoms. 

In conducting the family living surveys in this country during 1958-59, 
inter alia in Bangalore, an attempt was made to cover many of the compo- 
nents given above. At the same time, the object of deriving a weighting 
diajTram for new scries of consumer price index numbers for the respective 
centres was kept in view. For the latter purpose, the relevant data are those 
which are usually covered in a specialised family budget survey. In this 
Report, the data on family budget survey have been discussed separately in 
Part I and the data collected on other components of level of living have been 
presented in Part II. 

1-2. Description of the survey 

The present survey in Bangalore was part of an integrated scheme of 
family living survey.-i among industrial workers at 50* important factory, 
mining and plantation centres under the Second Five Year Plan. The details 
regarding origin, scope, design, etc., of the present surveys will be published 
in a separate report, as they happen to be common for all the 50 centres. A 
few important details are, however, discussed here briefly in order to bring out 
the significance of the data for Bangalore centre presented in this Report. 

1-21. Organisation of the survey 

The working class family living survey was sponsored by the Labour 
Bureau, Ministry of Labour and Employment, Government of India. The technical 
details of the survey were worked out under the guidance of a Technical Ad- 
visory Committee on Cost of Living Index Numbers consisting of the repre- 
sentatives of the Ministries of Labour and Employment, Food and Agriculture 
and Finance, the Planning Commission, the National Sample Survey Direc- 
torate, the Department of Statistics (C.S.O.), the Indian Statistical Institute 
and the Reserve Bank of India. The field work was entrusted to the Direc- 
torate of National Sample Survey, and processing and tabulation of data 
collected in Schedule ‘A’ (Family Budget) to the Indian Statistical Institute, 
Calcutta. The tabulation of data collected in Schedule ‘B’ (Level of Living) 
was done in the Labour Bureau. Analysis of the data, publication of reports 


Uat of 60 oentres is given in Appendix I. 
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on the results of the surveys and construction and maintenance of new series 
of Consumer Price Index Numbers were the responsibilities of the Labom 
Bureau. 

1*22. Definition of a working class family 

A worldng class family was the basic unit of the surA'^oy. A family was 
defined in terms of sociological and economic consideration % as consisting of 
persons: 

(i) generally related by blood and marriage or adoption; 

{ii) usually living together and/or served from the same Idtchen; and 

(m) pooling a major part of their income and/or depending on a com- 
mon pool of income for a major ])art of I heir expenditure. 

Relatives and friends, besides wife ami children, living Avith the family 
and depending on the common family pool for their expimditure wore consi- 
dered family members. On the other hand, domestic servants and paying 
guests were generally excluded from the concept but they Avero taken to con- 
stitute separate families within the househohl. Cai-e was take?! to include 
temporary absentees such as family members on tour or on visit to relatives 
or friends, or in hospital. Casiml guests Avere not considered to be family 
members even though they might have stayt'd with the fnnily for a fairly long 
period. In a messing group, Avhere the members pooled a part of their income 
only for messing, generally each member Avas trcaterl as a separate family. 

A working class family was defined as t)nc which derwed GO pi;r cent, or 
more of its income during the specified calendar uiontli through manual Vvork 
in a factory, mine or ]>lantation cov’crcd by the Fac-tories, Act, 19d8, the Jlines 
Act, 1952 or the Plantations Tiabour Act 1951 , as the case may be. 'i’lie survey 
in Bangalore, which was a factory centre, eovored fiinilios deriving a major 
part of their income from manual employment in registered factories only. 
Manual work was defined on the basis of classification of occupations. Thus, 
a job though essentially involving physical labour but requiring a certain 
level of general, professional, scientific or teclmical education Avas classified 
as “non-manual”. On the other hand, jobs involving physical labour but 
not requiring much of educational (gen'^ral, sm’entitic, technical or otherwise) 
background were treated as ‘manual’ worlc. 

1*23. Ddimitation of area 

The geographical area to be covered in the coikso of the survey at a centre 
was decided in consultation with local organisations, both official and non- 
official, municijialities or corporations and other knowledgeable authorities 
during a preliminary survey conducted during December, 1957 - February, 
1958. At Bangalore centre, the following localities AA^cre selected for the purpose 
of the survey : — 

1. Wards 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 23, 29, 30, 31, 33, 35. 
37 and 40 of Bangalore city. 
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2. Villages of Byatarayanapura, Yeshwantapura, Subrahmanyapnra 
Hebbal Diiravaninagar, Uthanmahalli chickbanavar, H. A. L. 
colony and Kodihalli. 

l*24r Design of survey 

Two types of sampling methods, viz., tenement sampling and pay-roll 
sampling, were followed for getting down to the ultimate units of the family 
living survey, viz., the fjimilies. The choice between the two methods de- 
pended upon operational convenience. Thus, at a centre where working class 
population was concentrated in definite areas, which could be located and 
demarcated without much difficulty, tenement sampling was followed. On 
the other hand, if the working class population in a centre was found to be 
loosely dispersed, the pay-roll sampling became operationally more conve- 
nient and economical. On the basis of a preliminary survey, it was decided 
to adopt tenement sampling at Bangalore. 

The sample size for a centre was determined on the basis of the number 
of industrial workers, the type of sampling followed, the work-load manageable 
by an Investigator, and the required precision of weights to be derived from 
Schedule ‘A’ for consumer price index numbers. The sample size for Bangalore 
was 720 families to be canvassed for Schedule ‘A’ and 240 for Schedule ‘B*. 
The number of Schedules finally collected and tabulated was 774 Schedule 
‘A’ and 240 Schedule ‘B’. 

In all cases where a block was repeated in the sub-sample of two months, 
separated by not more than six months, the list was made up-to-date by in- 
corporating additional families and deleting left out families. Other details 
of the families were not checked, thus eliminating actual relisting. However, 
sampling in such a case was done afresh. If listing was thus eliminated for 
two blocks in a month then 18 families instead of 15 were investigated in a 
month for Schedule ‘A’. This led to an increased sample size for either of 
the schedules. 

The two sets of samples drawn for Schedule ‘A’ and ‘B’ were mutually 
exclusive because canvassing of both the schedules from the same sampled 
families would have caused fatigue both to the Investigators and informants. 
The whole sample was staggered over a period of 12 months evenly so as to 
eliminate the seasonal effects on the consumption pattern. The selection of 
sample was done in two stages. In the first stage, the blocks covered by the 
sampling frame were divided into 2 strata. Stratum 1 consisted of the 9 villages 
and blocks within the city having proportion of working class population as 
80% or more and stratum 2 consisted of blocks within the city having more 
than 10% but less than 80% of working class population proportion. The 
other blocks were excluded from the survey. In stratum 1, blocks were arran- 
ged in increasing order of number of workers, and 4 independent samples of 
12 blocks each were selected systematically with probability proportional 
to number of workers. In stratum 2, the blocks were grouped to form clusters 
of 2 blocks each such that there was representation in each cluster of workers 
from different industries and the cluster sizes were roughly equal with respect 
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to number of workers. The clusters were arranged in increasing order of 
number of workers and 4 independent systematic samples of 12 clusters each 
were selected with probability proportional to the number of workers in the 
clusters. Each of the 12 clusters sampled for an Investigator was a.ssigned to 
a particular month of enquiry by a random stort. The second stage unit 
for selection was a working class family. Each month the Investigator listed 
all the families in the cluster allotted to that month by a house-to-house visit 
and classified them as working class families and others, \Vhil»> listing, in- 
fonuation was also collected on the family si/^e, the exj)cnditnro class to which 
it belonged and the State of origin of the licatl of the family. The two ex- 
penditure classes were those with expenditure less than Rs, 60 per month 
and others. This information was used to arrange the working class families 
in the cluster first by family size (single-member families and others) and 
within these classes by expenditure class and within these by the State of 
origin. Those belonging to the State of origin of the majority of families in 
the cluster were put in one class and the icst formed the other class. A simple 
systematic sample of 20 working class families was drawn from this arranged 
list. Pjvcry fourth family in this sample was contacted for filling Schedide 
‘B’ (on level of living) and the remaining were for »:^chcdule ‘A’ (on family 
budget). 

1 ‘ 25 . Period of survey 

As mentioned earlier, the survey was designed to cover a |)ei iod of 12 nvotl.s 
at each centre. The period for the working class family living survey at 
Bangalore Centre was September, 1958 to August, 1969. 

1 • 26 . Method of survey 

The ‘Interview Method’ was followed for the collection of data as a large 
portion of the population covered <.'on.si.sted of ilbterate workers who could 
not be expected to reply to mailed questionnaires or to maintain accounts. 
Moreover, the questionnaire covered a witlc rang<? of subjects, accurate replies 
to some of whicli could not be had without explaining in person the signifi- 
cance of the questions to the rospoiulcnts. 

1 * 27 . Difficulties in the collection of data 

Tlie employers and employees evinced keen interest in the survey ami 
extended full co-operation to the Investigators of the Directorate of National 
Sample Survey, who were entrusted with the field work. In many ca.s<‘s, 
however, employees were a bit indifferent to the survey but information coultl 
be obtained after some pursuation. It took three to four hours to completi' 
Schedule ‘A’. Furnishing of information in relation to itemised break-flown 
of consumption and expenditure in many of the blocks, e.g., ('.lothing. medical 
care, jjersonal care, education and reading, recreation and amu!?<‘mcnf, frairs- 
port and communication, .siiKscription, personal eCfocts, taxe.s ajul interest 
was quite irksome to the workers. Information on the consumption of liquor 
and other intoxicants was fumislied by the workers with great reluctance. 



Chapteh 2 

ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF THE CENTRE 
2*1. Introductory 

Bangalore, the capital of Mysore Slate, lias, besides beautiful places, hug® 
modern factories nianufacturing telephones, aeivjplaues and niachuro tools. It 
has a number of industries both in public and private sec-Vors. Bangalore owes 
its importance in the field of industry primarily t o four major Government of 
India imd-'rtakings (The Hindustan Aircraft , Tlie Illuira!. l-ileetronics. The Indian 
Telophotios itnd The Hindustan IMiWjhine Tool h’actory) and the Mysore Por- 
celain I'ilcci ric and Soap factories. Next in importance are the manufacture 
of toxtilo.'., (vvoulleii, cotton and silk), ])(efiinios and cosmetics, ciganttes, 
ph ivoed, clool rical equipments and generators. Apart from these. Bangalore 
is aho famous for her (;o;tage, industries, piirt iculaily haeidlooms and sandal 
sticks. Bangalore priniiles opportunities for higher t'echnieal education. Ihere 
are engineering, V(;‘l(;iin,iiy, agricultural and medical colleges and schools. 
Facilities are also ar ailablc for diploma and certificate courses in t<>clmical 
trades like mechanics, draftsmen, tm’uers, fittms, wiremcn, etc., in the occupa- 
tional institute and the industrial t raining ccnii re of tli<‘ Goverunuuit of Mysore. 
Bangalore City occuiiicu an area of about (37 square kilometres. 

2*2. Population 

With a population of about. 9 lakhs. Bangalore is the largest city in the 
State of Mysore. The density of poxuilation of the city is 13,509 per square 
kilometre. The following table shows the growth of population in Bangalore 
from 1901 onwards : 

Table 2-1 



Year 






Population* 

Doceiinial 

Ijercontago 

increase 


1 






2 

3 

1901 







101,209 


1911 








19-36 

1921 







239,831 

24-03 

1931 







308,319 

28-67 

1911 







400,760 

31-92 

1951 



, , 




778,977 

91-51 

1901 



. . 




905,134 

16-20 


*Source — Census of India. 1951 — Volume — 1 (page 00) P.-irtllA — Demographic tables. 
Figures for I9»')l have been taken from Coiiscs of India — Paper No. i of 1902. 

2*3. Woi'kimj dci^s a n ns 

Tire working class population at Bangalore was ri;ported to be con- 
centrated in the following areas : — 

1. Cottonpet 5. Nagan'lhpet 

2. Cubbonpel, 0. Chamrajpet 

3. Sriramjitiiatn 7. My.s(.>rc Road. 

1. Guttahalli 


6 
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2*4. Working dot* mcurketa 

Tbe mfurkets patronised predominantlj by the working class population 
in Bangalore City are : 

1. Krishnarajendra market 

2. Malleswaram market 

Tbe above markets have been selected for the collection of retail prices 
for the new series of Consumer Price Index NM)nbcrs for Bangalore Centre. 

2*6. General characteristics of working class population — survey results 

2*51. Industries. 

According to the survey, the estimated number of working class families 
(as defined for the pmpose of the survey) in Bangalore City was about 13 thou- 
sands. The estimated number of employees iix these families was about 16 thou- 
sands. A distribution of these employees by iixilustries and in each industry 
by sex and adults/ohildren is given in the follow ing table. In f:olumi\ 7, average 
monthly income per employee from paid emplojnnent in dilTerent industries, 
as reported by the fanxilies, is also given. 

Table 2-2 


Distribution of employees {including apprentices) by industries and other details 


] 

Industry ^ 

Porcentago distribution of emplo- 
yees by sex and adults/childron 

Total 
of em- 
ployoes 
(esti- 
mated) 

Average Number 
monthly ofem- 

Men ^ 

Women Children 

Total 

per em- 
ployee 
from 
paid 
employ- 
ment 

(Rs.) 

(iinrsti- 

matod)* 

1 

2 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Cotton spinning and Weaving 
in mills . . 

95-77 

4-13 

0* 10 

100-00 

0,422 

98-39 

499 

Weaving silk textile by power 
Icxims . . 

9G-29 

3-71 


lOOOO 

433 

58-45 

15 

Manufacture of electronic 
equipment 

100-00 



lUO-OO 

1,712 

124-98 

58 

Machinery (all kinds other than 
transport) electrical equip- 
ment 

100-00 



100-00 

1,431 

89*82 

53 

Manufacture & repairs of air 
transport equipments includ- 
ing aeroplanes, aeroengines 

99-54 


0-46 

100-00 

1,981 

115*03 

113 

Construction & Maintenance of 
buildings 

87-33 

12-67 


100-00 

151 

48*04 

12 

Transport storage & communi- 
oation . . 

100-00 



100-00 

261 

117-86 

25 

^rvices . . 

89-17 

9-37 

1-46 

100 00 

599 

80-83 

30 

Rdst 

86-30 

3-71 

9-99 

100-00 

3,350 

71-60 

255 

All 

94-86 

2-04 

2-20 

100-00 

16,340 

95-10 

970 

No. of employees ( iinostimated)^ 

927 

34 

0 

970 

•• 

•• 



. ♦Unestimated iigures stand for saiupio totals and osiimated figures are the population 
estimates derived from the Siimpio totals. Thi.s is how the expressions will bo used in all other 
tables of Part I of the Report. Where nothing is mentioned, the figures should be taken as esti« 
mated figures. 




Of tli<‘ total employees, about 39 per cent, were employed iu cotton spin- 
ning and weaving mills. Women employees conslituted only about 3 ])or cent* 
of the total employees and were employed in cotton spinning and weaving mills, 
silk toxiiles, construction and maintenance of buildings, services, etc. The pro- 
portion of children (upto the age of 14 years) was also small (about 2 per cent, 
of the total employees). 

The average monthly incojt.o per employee from paid employment was 
Ils. 95*10, tlic highest (Ks. 124*98) being in manufacture of electronic equip- 
ment industry and the lowest (lis. 48*04) being in construction and main- 
tenance of buildings. 

2*52. Occupation 

Table 2*3 gives, by major u«;cupat.ion.«, the percentage distribution of cm- 
pk‘y«'es by sex and adult s/ children, total number of employees and average 
monthly income per employee from paid employment. 

Table 2*3 

Distribution of employees (inoliuling apprentices) by occupation 

and other details 

Percont.'igo distribution of cm- Total Average Number 
ployees by sex and adnlts/children number monthly of em> 

Occupation , , of om- income ployees 

Men Women Child- Total ployees per ent- (unesti- 
ren ployce mated) 

frt>m 

paid 

employ. 

ment 

(«e.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Spinners, piccers and winders 

85-^3 

13-16 

1-01 

100-00 

1,687 

82*93 

105 

Drawers and weavers 

99-55 

0-46 


100-00 

2,414 

99-17 

148 

Spinners, weavers, knitters, 
dyers and related workers 

9G-28 

8*48 

0-24 

100-00 

3,603 

01-03 

1«0 

Fittor-DiachiniBts, toolmakers 
and machine*tool setters . . 

100 00 



100-00 

941 

97*45 

49 

Tool-makers, machinists, 

plumbers, welders, platers 
and related workers 

99-67 


0-33 

100-00 

2p813 

123*74 

171 

Electricians and related elec- 
trical and electronic workers 

100 00 



100-00 

1,179 

107-26 

49 

Brick-layers, plasterers and 
construction workers not else- 
where claBsilficd . . 

84-23 

15-77 


100 00 

122 

37-95 

10 

Gleaners, sweepers and water- 
man 

82-98 

17-02 


100-00 

207 

67-04 

19 

Rest 

90- 19 

2-35 

7*46 

100-00 

4,374 

80-66 

281 

jkll occupations 

94-86 

2-94 

2*20 

100-00 

16,340 

95-10 

970 

Number of employees (unesti- 
mated) . . 

927 

34 

9 

970 

• • 

» • 

• • 


About 41 per cent, of the emijloyeos wore employed iu textile occupations, 
o.g., spinners, piecers and winders, ^awers and wearers, and knitters, dyers, 

«te. 
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The average monthly income from paid emplo 3 nnent per employee was, 
in Ciise of tool makers, machinists, plumbers, welders, platers and related workers; 
electricians and related electrical and electronic workers; drawers and weavers, 
fitter-machinists, tool makers and machine-tool setters, higher than the overall 
average for all occiii)ations. 

2-63. Nature of employment and. type of settlement 

The percentage distribution of employees by number of days worked dur- 
ing the month, classified by (a) regular and casual employment, and (b) settled 
and non-settled, is given in table 2 ’4. A settled person was defined as one who 
had permanently settled down at the place of survey, i.e., who had no enduring 
cormections with his native place and had developed sentimental and per- 
manent attachment to his present place of stay. 

Table 2*4 

Percentage distribution of employees {including apprentices) by nature 
of employment^ type of settlement and number of days worked 


N 11 mbor o f days worked 
during last monih 

Nature of emploj^ment 



Type of settlement 

Number of 
employees 
(unosii- 
mated) 

f 

Regular 

Casual 

All 

^ Settled 

Not ’ 

settled 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

0 

0*58 

1-91 

0-66 

0-67 

.. 

10 

1—7 

0-46 


0-42 

0-42 


5 

8 — ir > 

3-41 

13-76 

4-06 

3-90 

21-08 

26 

10—19 

4-81 

2-11 

4-64 

4-66 

2-30 

38 

20 — 2:1 

21-37 

10-10 

20-67 

20-83 

3-21 

174 

24—27 

68 -.32 

67-89 

68-30 

68-37 

60-04 

701 

28 — :u 

106 

4-24 

1-26 

1-16 

13-37 

17 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

970 

Percentage to total 

93-76 

6-26 

100-00 

99-12 

0-88 

. . 

Number of employees (ur- 







estimated) . . 

911 

69 

970 

966 

14 

• • 


Of the total employees, about 94 per cent, were regular and the remaining 
about 6 per cent, were casual*. Most of the employees (about 99 per cent.) 
were settled at the centre. 

2*64. Family income 

The average monthly income per family of the population surveyed was 
about Rs. 124. The estimated distribution of families in different income-groups 
is given in table 2*5. 


♦The claseification of workers into regular and casual was done on n djflVrf n1 basis from the 
one adopted in ‘Occupational Wage Survey’ conducted by the Labour Bureau in 11158-C9 where 
thft term casual was used in more restrictod tense. 

M/S4SDofLB— 3 
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Table 2»6 

Distribution of families by montly family income 


Monthly family income 


Percentage of 
families to 
total 


Less than Rs. 30 




• • 

0-14 

Rs. 30 to loss than Rh. 60 



• • a • 

• • 

311 

Rs. 60 to leps \ han Rs. 90 

• • 


• • • • 

• • 

22-68 

Rs. 90 fo less lhan Rs. 120 



• • • . 

m • 

37-92 

Rs. 120 to less than Rs. IfiO 

• • 


• • • • 

• • 

14-38 

Rs. 150 to loss than Rs. 210 

* • 


• • • ■ 

• ■ 

13-28" 

Rs. 210 and above 



.. 

• • 

8-54 




Totnl 

•• 

100-00 


The modal family income group was ‘Rs. 90 to less than Rs. 120*. 
Only 3 per cent, of the families had income of less than Rs. 60 per month. 

2*65. Family size 

The average size of the family was 6 • 66 persons. The estimated distribution 
of families in the diflFerent size groups is given in table 2*6. 


Table 2*6 

Distrilmtion of families by size 


Family size (number of members) 


Percentage of 
families to 
total 


One 





.. 


2-97 

Two and three 

, . 

. . 

. , 

, , 

• • • . 


16-13 

Four and 6vc 

. , 

. . 

, . 

, , 

. . . . 

, , 

33-97 

Six and seven 

. . 

• . 

• • 

. , 

. . • . 

. , 

26-03 

Above seven 

•• 

•- 

• • 

•• 

.. 

• • 

20-90 






Total 

•• 

100-00 


A large proportion of families (60 per cent. ) consisted of four to seven 
members. 







Chapter 3 


FAMILY CHAEACTERISTICS 


3*1. IntroduUory 

Some general details of tlie working class population in Bangalore have 
been discussed in tie preceding chapter. An analysis of the impo^^nt socio- 
economic characteristics of the working class families in Bangalore, as revealed 
by the survey, is presented below ; 

3-2. Age, sex and marital status 

Table 3*1 gives the perc(mtage distribution of family members by age, 
sex and marital status. 


Table 3*1 

Percentage distribution of family members by age, sex and marital status 



Num- 
ber of ^ 



Age (years) 

. - .. - 



Sex and marital 
status 

mem- Below 5 — 
bora 5 14 

15— 

34 

35- 

54 

- 65—. 60— 
50 64 

65 & 
above 

Total Percent - 
ago 


(uncs- distribu- 

timated) tion of 

all 

members 


1 

2 3 4 6 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Men 

Unmarried 

1,297 31 18 46-67 21-64 0-39 



0-12 

100 -CO 

29-54 

Married . . 

843 .. 0-14 42-81 48-87 

3-33 

2-24 

2-61 

100-00 

18-95 

Widowed . . 

63 .. .. 2-02 37-35 

4-43 

14-83 41-37 

100-00 

1-68 

Divorced . . 


. . 

. . 

. . 

• • 

• ■ 

Separated 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Sub-total • • • • 

2,203 18-36 27-80 28-71 19-04 

1-41 

1-34 

2-44 

100-00 

60-17 

Women 

Unmarried 

1,049 37-66 64-69 6-14 0-13 

0-02 

1-46 


100-00 

25-42 

Married 

849 0-10 1-3276-3220-11 

0-98 

0-49 

0-68 

100-00 

18-62 

Widowed . . 

248 .. .. 5-28 47-68 

9-78 

14-66 22-60 

100-00 

5-66 

IMvorced . . 

4 .. ..42-02 57-98 

, , 

, , 

. . 

100-00 

0-06 

Separated 

6 .. ..70-07 29-93 

•• 

•• 

•- 

ICO -00 

0-07 

Sub-total .. 

2,155 19-20 28-39 32-40 13-11 

1-49 

2-59 

2-82 

100 -fO 

49-83 

Total 

4,368 18-78 28-09 30-66 16-63 

1-46 

1-97 

2-63 

100 -CO 

100 -CO 

Number of members 

(unestimated) 

719 1,212 1,408 741 

70 

78 

121 

4,368 





U 
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I iiking all the i?:embers living with the families at tie centre, the propor- 
tion of men and women w'as more or less equal. Ciildren of 14 years of age or 
below constituted about 47 per cent, of the total and persons of 55 years and 
above about 6 per cent. Of the persons falling in the age-group 16—^4, about 
52 per cent, were men and about 48 per cent, women. In this age-group among 
men, about 26 per cent, were unmarried, about 71 per cent, married and the 
remaining 3 per cent, were widowers. Among women in the same age-group, 
about 7 per cent, were unmarried, about 79 per cent, married and the re- 
maining 14 per cent, were widowed, divorced and separated. 

3 ‘3. Religion and size 

Tal)le 3 ’2 shows the distribution of families by religion and size giving a ' 
few more details such as average size of the family and average number of child- 
ren per family. 


Table 3’2 


Percentage distribution of families by religion and size 


Size of family 



Religion 



c 

Ifiuduism 

Christianity 

Rest 

All 

1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

One 

. . 

2-84 

4*46 

2*76 

2*97 

Two and llirt f* 

• • 

17 (6 

10 04 

7 -CO 

16-13 

Four and five 

• * 

36*29 

16*27 

16*99 

33*97 

»Six and .seven 


26*09 

19*26 

39*63 

26*03 

Above .sever. 

•• 

17*72 

49*97 

33*73 

20*90 

Total 

•• 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

Percentage of FamilieB to total 


88*28 

8*06 

3*67 

100*00 

Average size of the Family . . 

•• 

6*39 

6*83 

6*66 

5*65 

Average number of children per Family 

2-46 

3*36 

3*11 

2*64 


About 34 per cent, and 26 per cent, of the families were in size-classes of 
four and five and six and seven respectively. 


3*4, Language and size 

Table 3*3 shows the percentage distribution of families by mother-tongue 
and size giving a few details such as average size and average number of child- 
len'per family. 
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Table 3*3 

Percentage distribution of families by mother-tongue and size 


Mother-tODgue 

fc)ize of family 



Kannada 

Tamil 

Other 

Indian 

languages 

Rest 

All " 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

One 

Two and three . . 

Four and five 

Six and seven . . . . 

Above seven 

1-63 

10*89 

37-22 

27-47 

22-79 

1*53 

16-86 

39-00 

30*14 

12-17 

.3-48 

16-63 

33-08 

23-00 

23-81 

7-67 

29-94 

18-63 

26-00 

17-96 

2-97 

16-13 

33-07 

26-03 

20-90 

Total 

100-00 

lOO-(U) 

lt.0-(;0 

100 -C(» 

100-00 

Percent age of families to tot al 

35-28 

16-23 

37-32 

11-17 

ICO -00 

Average size of the family 

6-80 

5-40 

5-55 

5-02 

5-55 

Average nii mber of children per family 3 * 05 

2*27 

2-34 

2-( 1 

2-54 


Kannada speaking families formed about 35 per cent, of the lota), Tamil 
speaking about 16 per cent, and about 37 per cent, of the families spoke other 
Indian languages. 

3*6. Literacy 

The levels of literacy among family members by ago and family income 
classes are presented in Table 3*4. 

Table 3*4 

Percentage distribution of family members in various monthly family income 
classes by age group and levels of literacy 


Age group and edu- 
cational standard 



Monthly income cla-^s 

(R>.) 



* <30* 

30- - 
<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

12* »— 
<150 . 

<210 

210 ;md 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

() 

7 

8 

9 

(i) Age less than 5 years 

Below primary 

6-69 

0-70 

1-62 

0-35 

4-27 

4-22 

1-92 

No education 


93-31 

99-30 

98-48 

90 -C5 

96 - 78 

95-78 

98-08 

Total 

•• 

100-00 

100 -CO 

100-00 

100 -(jO 

iro-( 0 

100-00 

100 -CO 

(it) Age 5 years and 
above 

Illiterate .. 

33-33 

56-94 

53-18 

41-03 

33-47 

34 -84 

23-76 

40-05 

Below primary 

66-67 

35-36 

30-23 

37-43 

33 07 

31 16 

33-71 

34-21 

Primary . . 

. . 

4-52 

11-44 

13-20 

22-53 

17-96 

14-17 

14-68 

Middle . . 

. . 

3-18 

4-28 

7-64 

7-19 

12-16 

21-64 

8-96 

Matriculate 

. . 

. . 

0-87 

0-48 

2-59 

3-28 

3-61 

1-57 

Others 




0-22 

0-25 

0-(>0 

3-11 

0-53 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 •( 0 

i(;o-((‘ 

100-00 

ICO -00 


♦The sign ‘<* in this and subsequent tables denotes ‘lej^s than’ 
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Only a negligible percentage of children aged less than 6 years had started 
receiving education. On the whole, leaving the first income group, the per- 
centage of iUiteiate members declined in higher income-classes whereas the per- 
centage of members having middle or higher standards of education was gen- 
erally hi^er in higher income classes. 

3*6. Births and deatJis 

Demographic data on births and deaths in the sampled families during 
the year preceding the date of survey are presented in tables 3*5 and 3*6. 

Table 3*5 


Total number of births during the year by (i) type of birth and (ii) age of mother 



Total number 

Item 

of births 


2 


Type of birth 


Abortion 

Still birth 

Xii^^~birth • • • • • ■ 

* • 

• • 

• 9 0 9 

• • • • 

•• 

14 

37 

3,101 

Total births 

•• 

• • 


•• 

3,162 

Live-births per 100 members . . 

•• 

• • 

.. 

•• 

418 

Age of mother 

Below 15 years 

16*— 24 years 

26 — 34 years 

36 — 44 years 

46 and above 

• • 

• • 

• • 



5 

1,467 

1,307 

383 




Total 

•• 

3,162 


Table 3*6 

Toted number of deaths during the year by (i) sex, (ii) age and 

(Hi) cause of dea^ 


Item 


Total number 
of deaths 


1 2 

(i) tiex 

2^!ale •• •• ■■ •• •• •• •• 938 

Female •• •• •• •• •• •• •• 067 


Total . . 1,696 

(u) Age 

Below 16 years .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 671 

16 — 34 years . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 74 

36 — 64 years • . . . . . . . . • . . . . 620 

66—64 years . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 61 

66 and above . . . . . . . . . . . . 169 


Total 


1,696 
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Table Z-Q—cowtd. 


1 2 


(m*) Cause of death 

Group*(a) .. .. .. .. .. gg 

Group (b) .. .. .. .. . , . . . . . . 281 

Group (c) .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 9 

Group (d) .. 

Group (e) .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 656 

C^up (/) .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 98 

Group (g) .. 

Group (A) . . . . . . . . . . . , . . , . 452 


Total deaths . . 1,505 


Total deaths per 100 members .. .. .. .. .. 2 -IS 


*Group (a) fever; (6) small pox, plague, cholera; (c) tubereuloeis, cancer, dipihcria. ae- 
thama, respiratory diseases, heart diseases, dysentery, diarrhoea, oilier stomadi troubles, 
rickets, mental deformity; (d) complioation of child birth; (e) industrial ateidenu. snake 
bite, suicide, non-industrial accidents; (/) old age; (p) other causes diagnosed; (A) other causes 
undiagnosed. 

Total live-birtlia per 100 members worked out to 4 • 18 in a year and total 
deaths per 100 members came to 2 * 13 in a year taking all families into account, 
i,e., both single-member families and multi-member families. 

8*7. Distribution of family members by age, sex and activity status 

Activity status is meant to distinguish among (a) those in gainful employ- 
ment, (b) those not so occupied but seeking, and if not seeking then .available 
for gainful employment, and (c) those not in the labour force. Tne first major 
category covers employers, employees, apprentices, self-employed persons and 
impaid family labour. The second category includes the xmemployed, i.e., 
persons seeking employment and persona not seeking, though available for, 
employment. The last category comprises pensioners, students, women doing 
domestic work only, disabled persons, young children, those employed in non- 
gainful occupations, etc. 

For each of the members of the sampled families information was collected 
on age, sex and activity status as on the day preceding the date of survey. The 
estimated distribution for all tamilies of the defined working class population 
group is given in table 3-7. 

Table 3*7 

Percentage distribution of family members by age, sex ami activity status 


Sex and activity 
status 

Number 

of ^ - 

Ago (j^^ears) 




Percent - 
1 age 
distribu- 
ion of all 
members 

r 

members Below 5 — 15 — 

(uiiosti- 5 14 34 

mated) 

35— 

54 

55— 

59 

60— 

64 

65 and 
above 

Total 

1 

1 

2 3 4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Male 








Employer 

3 .. 37-42 2515 37-43 

, , 



100-00 

0-03 

Employee 

928 .. 2-09 50-36 44-01 

2-60 

0-71 

0-23 

100-00 

21-04 

Apprentice 

8 6-61 16-38 79-01 

, , 

, , 



100-00 

0-13 

8elf.emplo3refd 

17 .. .. 3405 17-82 


15-94 

32-19 

100-00 

0-29 

XTnpaid familv labour 

. . 

, , 



. . 


Unemployed 

101 .. 17-17 62-74 18-88 

0-68 

0-53 


100 -00 

2-32 

Not in labour force 

1,146 34-92 49-63 8-11 

0-93 

0-54 

1-76 

4-11 

100-(0 

26-36 

Sub-total 

2,203 18-36 27-80 28-71 

19-94 

1-41 

1-34 

2-44 

100-00 

50-17 
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Table Z'l—imItA. 


1 23456789 10 11 

Female 

Employer . . 

Employee .. 34 .. .. 32-39 60-28 3-99 3-34 .. lOO-UO 0-64 

Apprentice . . 

Self-employed .. 6 .. ..27-60 66-00 16-40 .. .. 100-00 0-06 

tJopaid family labour 

Unemployed .. 7 .. ..100-00 .. 0-09 

Not in labour force 2,108 19-61 28-86 32-28 12-46 1-44 2 -69 2 -87 100-00 49-04 

Sub-total .. 2,166 19-20 28-39 32-40 13-11 1-49 2-69 2-82 100-00 49-83 

Total .. 4,368 18-78 28-09 30-66 16-63 1-46 1-97 2-63 IfO-tO 100-00 


It has to be borne in mind that the imiverse covered in this case was only 
a particular section of the working class population in Bangalore city com- 
prising families which derived a major part of their income from employment 
in registered factories. Naturally, the percentage of unemployed was very small 
among this section of working class population and persons were either gain- 
fully occupied or not in the labour force. The labour force participation rate 
was of the extent of about 25 per cent, consisting of gainfully occupied and 
unemployed categories. 

3*8. Distribution of family members by age, sex and economic status 

Economic status is meant to classify persons into earner, earning depen- 
dant and non-eaming dependant. An earner was defined as one whose income 
was Buf&cient for his/her maintenance; an earning dependant as one whose 
income was not adequate for his/her owm maintenance and a non-eaming de- 
pendant as one who earned no income at all and was dependent for his/her 
maintenance on others. 

The estimated distribution of family members by age, sex and economic 
status as on the day preceding the date of survey is given below. 

Table 3*8 


Percentage distribution of family members by age, sex and economic status 


Economic status 
and sex 

Number 



Ago (years) 



Percent- 

r 

members Below 
(unes- 5 

iimated) 

5 — 
14 

16— 36— 
34 64 

66>- 

69 

60-- 

64 

66 aud 
above 

> 

Total distri- 
bution of 
members 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Earners 

Male 

907 

• . 

0-19 60 08 46-77 

2-82 

0-61 

0-63 

100-00 

20-33 

Female 

32 

•• 

•• 

26-28 63-67 

6-87 

3-66 

1-62 

100-00 

0-60 

Sub*total 

939 

• • 

0-18 49-38 46-29 

2-90 

0-69 

0-66 

100-00 

20-93 
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Tablk 3*8 — conft2. 


1 

2 3^5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Earning 

dejpendants 

Male 

Female 

63 ..32-24 47-68 

9 .. .. 66-11 : 

4-78 

33*89 

•- 

8*38 

7-02 

100-00 

100-00 

1-29 

0-11 

yu]>-lotnI 

62 .. 29-73 49-03 

7-06 

•* 

7-72 

6-47 

100-00 

1-40 

Non- earning 
dependants 

Male 

Female 

1,243 32 -SO 47-27 12-63 
2,114 19-48 32-79 28-42 

2-23 

12-44 

0- 47 

1- 44 

1- 54 

2- 69 

3-60 

2-84 

100-(,l) 

n.(!-( 0 

28-5.7 

49-12 

Subtotal 

3.357 24 18 36-69 26-14 

8-69 

1-08 

2-20 

3-12 

ICO -00 

77-67 

Tol a 1 

4,358 18-78 28-09 30*66 

16-53 

1*46 

1*97 

2-63 

100 -00 

110-00 

Number of membe;r8 
(uneat iinated) . . 

.. 7J9 1,212 1,408 

741 

79 

78 

121 

4,:{.')8 

, . 


Earners and earning dependants constituted 22*3 per cent, of the total; 
21*6 per cent, being men and the remaining 0*7 per cent, women. The non- 
earning dependants, who consisted mainly of children and women doing 
household work, accoiuited for 77 *7 per cent. 

3*9. Family size, cmvposition, economic, status and earning stretiyth by income 
3*91. Analysis by family income 

For the purpose of analysis, the families have been classified into seven 
monthly family income groups and five family size groups. 

It may be pointed out here that the lowest income group accoimts for a 
very small fraction of the total families and as such no attempt has been made 
to derive any concilusion on the biisis of the figures given under this class 
in the. analysis of the table given below and subsequent tables. The two-way 
distribution of families by income and size is given in table 3*9. 

Table 3-9 

Percentage distribution of families by family income and family-size 

Monthly family income clafc^B (Rs.) 

Family size ^ ^ 



<30 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<160 

160— 

<210 

210 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

One 

.. 

6-63 

1-02 

0-98 

11-11 

1-06 

o • 30 

2-97 

Two and three 

100-00 

32-80 

21-38 

17-76 

12-82 

8-87 

4-4«> 

16-13 

Four and fiv€3 


32-74 

46-27 

27-93 

41-00 

29 19 

24-76 

33-97 

Six and pcvcn 


19-42 

28-66 

27-06 

17-28 

26-97 

30*67 

26-03 

Above seven 

• - 

9-61 

2-68 

26-27 

17-79 

33-91 

34-88 

20-90 

Total 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 -CO 

ico-co 

1(0 -CO 

1(0 -( 0 

Percentage of families 

to total 

0*14 

3-11 

22-63 

37-92 

14-38 

13*28 

8-64 

1(0 -CO 

Number of families 

(unestimated) 

1 

32 

171 

268 

110 

128 

74 

774 







Family income, on the whole, tended to inctease with the size of family 
A.n«1 in higher income classes there was a large percentage of large sized families. 

The composition of families by economic status of members is given in 
table 3 *10. 


Table 3*10 

Composition of families by economic status 


Average number of members per family by monthly family income 

class (Kb.) 

Category of members ^ — ■ — ■ — ■ " "■ 

<30 30— 60 — 90 — 120 — 150— 210 and All 

<60 <90 <120 <150 <210 above 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Earners 

Adult male 

1-00 

0-86 

1-00 

111 

1-14 

1 35 

1-82 

1*14 

Adult female 

, . 

0-22 

0-02 

0-02 

0-02 

0-08 

0-04 

003 

Children male 

• • 

• « 

. • 

• • 

001 

0-01 

• . 

0-00 

Children female 

• • 

• • 

•• 

• * 

• • 

• • 

•• 

• • 

All earners 

100 

1-08 

1-02 

113 

1-17 

1-44 

1*86 

1-17 

Earning dependants 

Adult male 



0-04 

0-02 

0-05 

0-15 

0-08 

0-05 

Adult female 

• • 

0-04 

0-01 

, , 

001 

, . 

• • 

0-01 

Children male 



. , 

0-06 

, . 

, , 

• • 

0-02 

Children female 

•• 

• • 

• • 

• • 



•• 

•• 

All earning dependants 

• • 

0-04 

0-05 

0-08 

0-06 

016 

0-08 

0*08 

Non-earning dependants 

Adult male 


014 

0-31 

0-30 

0-27 

0-49 

0-53 

0-34 

Adult female 

1-00 

102 

1-36 

1-56 

1-21 

1-56 

1-83 

1-44 

Children male 


1-16 

0-96 

1-61 

1-09 

1-57 

1-00 

1*23 

Children female 

1-00 

0-94 

0-97 

1-71 

1-31 

1-33 

1-31 

1-29 


All n on-earning de- 


pendants 

2-00 

3-26 

3-60 

5-18 

3-88 

4*95 

4-67 

4-30 

Tc^ial 

Adult male 

1-00 

1-00 

1-35 

1-43 

1-46 

1-99 

2-43 

1-53 

Adult female 

1-00 

1-28 

1-39 

1*58 

1-24 

1-64 

1-87 

1-48 

Children male^ 

. . 

1-16 

0-96 

1-67 

1*10 

1-58 

1-00 

1-25 

Children female 

1-00 

0-94 

0-97 

1-71 

1-31 

1-33 

1-31 

1-29 

All members 

3-00 

4-38 

4-67 

6-39 

5-11 

6-54 

•681 

5-55 

N umber of mem L,ier^ 
(unesti mated) 

3 

134 

811 

1,458 

599 

839 

514 

4,368 
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The average number of members per family was 5*65. Of these, 1*17 
were earners, 0*08 earning dependants and 4*30 non-earning dependants. 

Mure light on the variation in the earning strength with family income is 
thrown by table 3- 11 which gives the distribution of families by earning stren* 
gth and income. 


Table 3*11 

Percentage distribution of families by earning strength 




Monthly family income class (Rs.) 



<30 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<150 

150— 

<210 

210 and 
above 

All " 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Ono earner . . 100 • 00 

88-17 

94-69 

87-16 

80-60 

67-04 

38-51 

79-91 

One earner and one or 
more earning dope n- 
danls • • • • 

3-81 

3*81 

8-62 

4-40 

4-89 

6-77 

6-02 

Two earners 

8 02 

1*60 

4-22 

11-42 

24-06 

25-46 

9-23 

Two earners and ono 
or , more earning 
dependants 




0-97 

6-44 

1-50 

1-12 

Three earners 

•• 

• • 

• • 

2-61 

6-07 

26-21 

3-29 

Three earners and 
one or more earn- 
ing dependants 






0-79 

0-07 

More than three ear- 
ners with or with- 
out earning depen- 
dants 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1-60 

1-76 

0-36 

Total .. 100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 -CO 


Taking all families, the proportion of families having one income reci- 
pient was the largest, being about 80 per cent, of the total. The percentage of 
families having more than two earners was very small (about 5 per cent, of the 
total). 

Table 3 * 12 gives the distribution of families by income and earning stren- 
gth in terms of relationship with the main earner. Ihie nxain earner was defined 
as that earner whose total earnings (both in cash and kind) from paid employ- 
ment in the last calendar month preceding the date of survey were more than 
similar earnings of any other earner of the family employed in a registered 
factory. 
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Table 3*12 


PercetUage distribution of families by income a/nd earning strength in terms of 
relcdionship with the main earner 


Family earning 
strength in terms of 
relatioiiship with 
the main eaiticr 

Number 

of 

families 

tunesti- 

mated) 



Monthly family income class (Rs.) 




<30 

30— 

<60 

60— 90— 120— 160— 210 
<90 <120 <160 <210 and 

above 

Total 

Percent- ^ 
age 

distribu- 
tion of 
alJ 

families 

1 

2 

3 

4 

.5 6 7 8 9 

10 

11 

Self 

600 

0*18 

3*42 

26-65 41-29 14-.59 9-77 4-10 

100-00 

79-91 

Self and wife or 
huBbaiid 

11 


4*84 27-02 35-23 3-8728-14 

100-00 

1-36 

Self and one or 
more children . . 

43 



5-02 44-20 21-69 15-06 14-03 

100-00 

613 

Self, wife or husband 
and one or more 
children 

2 



100-00 

100-00 

012 

Self and one or 
more ot her fa in i ly 
mcnibcTs 

110 


2-63 

4-67 13-01 0-06 33-76 35-37 

100 -to 

11-89 

Self, wife or hus- 
band and one or 
more other fa mi 1}" 
members 

1 

• • 

• • 

.. 100-00 .. 

100 00 

0-13 

Self, one or more 
children and one 
or more other 
family members 

4 



61-30 46-61 

100-00 

0-46 

Self, wife or hus- 
band, one or more 
children and one 
or more other 
family member^ 







All families 

774 

0 14 

3-11 

22-63 37-92 14-38 13-28 8-64 

100-00 

100-00 

Number of families 
(uncsiimated) . . 

X 

1 

32 

171 258 110 128 74 

774 

X 


Taking all families, the main earner was the sole earner in about 80 per 
cent, of the cases. In about 1 per cent, of the cases he/she was assisted by 
wife/husband, in about 6 per cent, of the cases by children and in about 12 
percent, of the cases by other family members. A largo percentage of families 
having higher earning strength came in higher income-brackets of Bs. 150 
and above. 

An analysis of the number of eaniers, earning dependants and non- 
earuing dependants according to income has already been made in the preceding 
pages. Table 3 -IS gives the number of dependants per 100 families by their 
relationship with the main earner and monthly family income classes. The 
dependants have been classified into three categories, viz., living with the family, 
living away from the family and dependent units living away. Dependants 
living with family are those shown as non-eaming dependants in table 3*10. 
These t 3 q)e 8 of dependants alone have been taken as members of families for 
the purpose of the survey. Dependants living away from family are those whose 
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expenses are borne in full or in part, by the sampled family but who do not 
live with the family. There may sometimes bo {groups of persons in whose case 
it is difficult to determine whet her they are really dependent on the sampled 
family. Such groups may even include e.arners. Such groups have been taken 
as dependent units living away and liave b.^en classified separately. In their 
cases, the group itself has been the unit of counting and not individual persons. 


Tablb 3* 13 

Number of dependants and dependent units per 100 families by monthly 
income and rdatimship with the main earner 


Category of 

Monfhly famdy income clns 
^ 




tionship with the <30 

main earner 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120.^. 

<160 

160— 

<210 

2]0and 

above 

All"^ 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Living with family — 

Wife or husband 

69-99 

86*70 

96*74 

82*18 

84*34 

89-74 

88*93 

Son or daughter 

203*60 

192*27 

310(6 

237*87 

266*13 

220 •0.'') 

260*14 

Father, mol her, uncle 
and aunt .. 100*00 

17*40 

45*33 

34*66 

28*83 

39*70 

49*64 

.36-09 

Brother, sister, cousin 100*00 

19*17 

26-62 

26*65 

18*17 

63*68 

48*03 

27-40 

Nephew, niece 

1*76 

1*84 

28*11 

6*61 

28*18 

21*48 

1707 

Father-in-law, 

mother-in-law, 

brother-in-law, 

sister-in-law 

11*86 

7*25 

14*66 

9*84 

22*86 

20*92 

13*09 

Son-in-law, daughter- 
in-law . . 

4*24 

1*21 

0*75 

7*81 

6*32 

8-68 

3*14 

Grand children 

• . 

1-23 

0*96 

8-97 

6*64 

12-01 

3*89 

Others 

1*90 

0*17 

6*34 

2*09 

2*61 

3*21 

3*42 

Total .. 200-00 

329*90 

360*62 

617-82 

401-27 

609*36 

480*36 

449*67 

Living away from 
family — 

Wife or husband .. 


1-28 

0*60 

2*06 


9*73 

0*92 

Son or daughter 

. . 

3-98 

1*60 

0*26 

1*84 

. . 

1*75 

Father, mother, uncle^ 
aunt 

8*08 

12*41 

6*49 

10*76 

6*90 

18*96 

9*37 

Brother, sitster, 

cousin . . 


7*04 

7*69 

7*92 

4*22 

3*12 

6*30 

Nephew, niece 

• • 

1*91 

• • 

1*94 

0*53 

. . 

0*78 

Father-in-law, mother- 
in-law, brother-in 
law, sister-in-law 


0*62 

0-94 

2*34 

6*82 

2*90 

1*71 

Son-in-law, daughter- 
in-law 



.. 

.. 

.. 


• • 

Grand children 

. • 

• . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

• • 

• • 

Others 

•• 

•• 

•• 

** 

1*22 

1*65 

0*30 

Total 

8-08 

27*24 

16-02 

26*2(J 

20*63 

30*36 

21-13 


■■RmH 
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Table B'lS—contd. 


1 

2346 6 78 9 

Dependent units — 
Number of dependent 
units living away 
per 100 families .. 

1*54 3-68 2 10 3-62 3-58 6 30 3*21 


With the increase in the monthly family income the number of dependants 
living with family increased progressively up to the income class of ‘Es. 90 to 
less than Bs. 120’. There was, however, no clear trend in the case of dependants 
or dependent units living away. 

The distribution of families by specific family composition types in terms 
of relationship with the main earner (excluding dependants living away) is 
presented in table 3*14 by three broad income-classes. The first two groups, 
unmarried earner and husband or wife, consist of single workers who may have 
dependants living elsewhere. 


Table 3*14 

Percentage distribution of families hy family composUion {in terms of 
rdationship loUh the main earner) aid income 


Monthly family Family composition (in terms of relationship with the main earner) 
income class (Ks.) t — ^ 


Un- 

Hus- 

Hus- 

Hus- Hus- 

Un- 

married 

band 

band 

band, band, 

married 

earner 

or wife 

and 

wife and wife, 
children children 

earner 



wife 

and 




and 

other 


other members 
members 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

Below 60 . . 

7-76 


5-37 

4-11 

0-72 

616 

607 

3-26 

60— <120 

6-68 

60-88 

80-38 

69-56 

60-61 

64-56 

64-63 

60-65 

120 and above 

85-56 

39-12 

14-25 

36-23 

38-67 

39-28 

30-40 

36-20 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 CO 

100 -CO 

lOO-CO 

ICOCO 

Percentage of families 
to total 

2-22 

0-75 

6-64 

36-38 

35-92 

4-95 

13-24 

100-00 

Number of families 
(unestimated) 

13 

7 

30 

303 

275 

53 

93 

774 


Family-lTpes consisting of husband, wife and children, and husband, wife, 
children and other members each constituted about 36 per cent. 

Table 3*16 gives the distribution of families by family composition in 
terms of adults and children (excluding dependants living away) and level of 
income. 
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Table 3*15 


Percentage distribuUon of faimUes by family composition {in terms of 
aduUs/diildren) and by income 


Monthly family income class 

(Be.) 

Family composition (in terms of adults/cbildren) 

- - - - ■ , _ _ _ A - ■ 

r 

1 

adult 

1 

adult 

and 

children 
(one or 
more) 

2 2 
adults adulls 

and 

1 

child 

2 " 
aduJt-^ 
and 

2 

children 

1 

2 

3 

4 6 

6 

Below 60 

6-80 


3-83 1317 

4-77 

60— <120 

20-37 

34-52 

79-86 67-79 

65-96 

120 and above 

73-83 

65-48 

16-31 29-04 

39-27 

Total 

100 00 

100 00 

100-00 ICO -00 

100-00 

Percentage of families to total 

2-97 

0-66 

8-30 5-20 

6-57 

Number of families (unestimated) 

20 

4 

46 62 

63 

Monthly family income class 
(Bs.) 

Family composition (in terms of adultsycbildren) 

a 

r 

2 

adults 

and 

more than 
2 children 

3 3 3 Other 

adults adults adults families 
and and 

1 child more 
than 1 
child 

All 

1 

7 

8 

9 10 11 

12 

Below 60 

4-23 

6-52 

3-65 1-88 0-61 

3-25 

60 — <120 

62-92 

71-62 

81-56 74-54 43-30 

60-65 

120 and above 

32-85 

21-86 

14-79 23-58 56-19 

36-20 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 100-00 100-00 100 00 

IfO-CO 

Percentage of families to total 

22-26 

2-44 

6-03 20-79 26-88 

100 -CO 

Number of families (unestimated) 

162 

28 

32 146 242 

774 


The common types of fiunilies were 2 adtilts and more than 2 children, 
8 adults and more than 1 child and other families. Families having 1 adult 
(single-member families) constituted only about 3 per cent. 


3*92, Analysis by per capita income 

Per capita income of families allows for variations in size of families but 
not for variations in composition. It is, therefore, sometimes recommended 
that income per adult consumption unit or consumption expenditure per adult 
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consumption unit will provide better economic classification. Such classifica- 
tions were not attempted in the analysis of data for the present survey because 
of difficulties of having an appropriate scale of adult consumption unit. Some 
special analysis of the data was, however, undertaken by adopting per capita 
family income as the classificatory character. The results are presented below. 
Table 3* 16 gives the percentage distribution of families by monthly per capita 
income class and family size. 


Table 3*16 


Percentage distriht/tion of families by monthly per capita income and family size 


Family size 


Monthly per capita income class (P^.) 

A. _ 




<6 

6— 

<10 

10— 

<15 

15— 

<20 

20— 

<25 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

One 

.. 

•• 





Two and three 

• • • • 

.. 

6-79 

2-18 

0-92 

4-14 

Four and five 

. . 

• • 

6-53 

5-65 

49-33 

59-96 

Six and seven 

• • 

• • 

35-33 

43-05 

37-03 

15-15 

Above seven 

• • • • 

•• 

51-35 

49-12 

12-72 

20-75 


Total 

•• 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage of families to total 

• . 

2-08 

23-29 

21-08 


Number of families (unestimatcd) . . 

•• 

24 

139 

178 

141 

Family .‘^ize 


Monthly per capit 

a income class (Ps.) 

A 



25— 

<35 

35— 

<50 

50— 

<65 

65 

an/1 

above 

All ' 

1 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

One 

Two and three 

Four and five 

Six and seven 

Above seven 

. . 

25-13 

44-70 

18-42 

11-75 

0-71 

36-Q9 

40-03 

17-13 

5*44 

1-65 

86-92 

6-91 

4-62 

49-30 

29-50 

18-59 

2-61 

2-97 

16-13 

33-97 

26*03 

20-90 


Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage of families to total 

15-84 

9-98 

6-11 

5-67 

100-00 

Number of families (unestimatcd) . . 

135 

93 

26 

38 

774 


It will be seen that in the highest per capita income dass a comparatively 
large percentage of families were small sized families like single-member families 
and families Imving two to three members and conversely large sized families 
like six to seven and above seven were in the low per capita income classes of 
‘Rs. 5 to less than Bs. 10* and of ‘Bs. 10 to less than Bs. 15*. 
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Table 3*17 shows broad composition of families (by econon^ic status of 
members) by per capita Income classes. 

Tablk :M7 

Composition of families (economic status) brj per capita^ income classes 



Average 

uiimlKi- 

me 

mbci's 

p<T la in 

ily hy 

iMonthl 

\ ]»» r < i 

M 





inooiiie {Rs. 

1 

f 




Si^cotiomic status ol 

.. . . 

. . 


- - — 

-- 

.. . . 

. . 



members 


10* 


1 : 0 - - 

1*5- 

35-- 


05 

All 


<1<* 

-15 

-LNi 

^‘25 

. -35 

^'50 

- ' f>.‘> 

rtiid 










1 LrOVr 


1 

* 

4 

r» 

fi 

7 

H 

u 

10 

1 1 

Earners 


1 jr. 

1 • i‘t 

1 • ‘J5 

1 • ‘J5 

1 ■ 1’3 

t - M 

I ■ 35 

1-17 

Earnin" depeudeuttJ 

.. U--20 

0-15 


0-0^ 

0 (IS 

(1-07 

n •t»4 


M .I'K 

Non-earning dopemlente 

.. 

7-1.*: 


4 • 


2 ’ **7 

1 . o*> 

n-7(i 

•4 

All membert^ . . 

.. 7*70 

N-51 


5-71* 

•1 -IH’ 

1 - ::7 

2 • 4* 1 

1* • 1 1 

5 • •"»5 


Tlie proportion of earners to total members increased with the increase 
in the per capita income. On the other hand the proportion of non-earning de- 
pendants decreased with the increase in the per capita income. The earning 
dependants constituted a small (I’-l t per (.nnit.) proportion of the total family 
members. The burden of depeudeuoy was markedly high in cas** of low per 
capita income clas.se.s. 
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Chapter 4 

FAMILY INCOME AND RECEIPTS 
4*1. Concepts and d^nitions 

Data relating to family income were collected in order to study the level 
and pattern of income by sources, to study expenditure in relation to income 
and in general to provide a basis for classifying families into economic levels. 
‘Income’ was taken to include all receipts which did not represent a diminution., 
of assets or an increase in liabilities. Income from the following sources was 
collected in detail: 

(i) Income from paid employment which includes basic wages and 

allowances, bonus and commission, overtime earnings, other earn- 
ings and concessions; 

(ii) Income from self-employment such as boarding and lodging services, 
agriculture, animal husbandry, trade, profession; and 

{iii) Income from other sources such as receipts from rented properties, 
viz., land and house; pension, cash assistance; gifts and concessions; 
interest and dividends; chance games and lotteries. 

Data were also collected separately in respect of other gross receipts re- 
presenting a diminution of assets or an increase in liabilities such as receipts 
from sale of shares, securities and other assets, withdrawal of savings, credit 
purchases, loans, etc., to have a complete picture of total receipts accruing 
to the family. The value of receipts in kind and of goods from family enterprise 
consumed by the family was imputed on the basis of retail market price. 

AH the data relating to receipts were collected for the calendar month 
preceding the date of survey in respect of each sampled family. 

4 • 2. Av!crage mmitldy income per family and per capita 

The average monthly income per family was Rs. 124*17 and the average 
per capita income was Rs. 22*37. The average monthly income per family and 
per capita according to different family income groups is given below: 


Table 4*1 

Average movMy income by income dosses 


Item 


Jtonthly family income class (Rs.) 


■ " 

<30 

:io— 

<60 

60*— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<160 

160— 

<210 

210 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Monthly inr 07110 
Av«*rflgo per fimiily 
Av*Tfg<* p* oapila . . 

G ■ (w 

47*27 

10*70 

78*77 

16*87 

103*63 

16*22 

132*23 

25*88 

178*90 

27*36 

266*91 

40*38 

124*17 

22*37 

FtT( crtagr of fninilics 
to total 

0*14 

3*11 

22*63 

37*92 

14*38 

13*28 

8*54 

ICOOO 


The average monthly income per family varied from Rs. 20 in the lowest 
income class to about Rs. 267 in the highest income class. The average per 
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•capita income also showed an increasing trend with the increase in the family 
income, excepting in the family income class of ‘Its. 90 to less than Us. 120’. 
4*3. Income by category of earner 

Table 4-2 gives a break-up of the average monthly income per family by 
category of earner and source. Income which could not be ascribed to any 
particular member of the family was taken against the family as a whole. 


Tabi.e 4*2 

Average monthly income per family by source, category of earner and 

family income classes 




Monthly family incoTne eln.^s (Ps.) 

^ 



and source 

<30 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<00 

fH)— 

<120 

120— 

<160 

150— 

<210 

210 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Mfn 

Pa i d cmploym cnt . . 
Sclf-empJovin cnt 

Other sources 

:'0 00 

38-80 

0-68 

77*21 

0*22 

0-15 

09-63 
ft -23 
1*84 

127*06 

0-78 

2*23 

166*44 

1*82 

1*48 

218*82 

2*62 

12*30 

118-06 

0*72 

2-74 

Sub total: by men .. 

20 00 

39 -C5 

77*58 

101-70 

130-07 

172*74 

263-74 

121-52 

Womin 

Paid employment . . 

, , 

7-23 

1*19 

0*73 

1-95 

5-00 

1-19 

1-82 

Self -employ ment . . 

, , 

0-49 

• . 

0-02 

. . 

0-46 

0-43 

0-12 

Other sources 


•• 


0-04 


0-14 

1-55 

0-17 

Sub-totaljby women 


1T2 

119 

0-79 

1-95 

6-60 

3*17 

2-11 

Children 

Paid employment . . 

, , 

, . 

• ♦ 

1-14 

0-20 


, , 

0-46 

Self-employment 

• . 

• . 

• • 

. . 

• . 

• . 

, , 

, , 

Other sources 

•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

•• 



•• 

Sub-total: by children 

•• 

• • 

•• 

1 14 

0*20 

•• 


0-46 

Family 

Paid employment . . 









Self-employment 

, , 

, , 


. . 

o-oi 

0*56 

, , 

0-08 

Other sources 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 




•• 

Sub-totalt by family 

•• 


•• 

• • 

0 01 

0-C6 

•• 

0-08 

Total 

Paid employment .. 

20-00 

46- 12 

78-40 

101-50 

129-21 

171*44 

250-1 

120-34 

Self-employment . . 


(»-57 

0-22 

0-26 

0-70 

2*84 

3-05 

0 • 92 

Other sources 

•• 

0-58 

0-16 

1-88 

2-23 

4*62 

13-80 

2-91 

Total income 

20-00 

47-27 

78-77 

103*63 

132-23 

178*90 

266-91 

124-17 

Percentage of families 

to total 

0-14 

3-11 

22-63 

37-92 

14-38 

13*28 

8-54 

100-00 


An anal 3 rsis of income by category of earner shows that men contributed 
the largest amoimt (98 per cent, of the total income) to the average monthly 
family income from all the three sources. The contribution of women to the 
average monthly family income from all the three sources was about 2 per 
cent, of the total income. The contribution of children was negligible. 

Table 4*3 gives a break-up of the average monthly income by category of 
axner and source of earnings separately for dMerent per capita income cla^s. 
lt//3461>ofLB-4» 


Tablk 4*3 


Average montJihj income per fandly by caltyory of earner, source and monthJy 

per capita iiu onie classes 


Category of r 
earner 
and source 



Monthly per capita 

income 

clays (Us.) 



<5 6— 

<10 

10— 

<15 

15— 

-:20 

20— 

<25 

25- - 
<35 

85— 

<50 

60 - 
<65 

06 

and 

iibo\o 

All 

1 

2 a 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

0 

10 

IL 

Men 










Paid omp!o 3 ''iiif;nt 

5G ■ -th 

87-7:? 

0> 70 

121-07 

13511 

158*43 

128*68 

189-50 

118*00 

iSelf-cinploj^ment 

-007 

0*09 

0-70 

1 -26 

0-80 

1 *69 

0*51 

0-09 

0*72 

Other sonrcce .. 

1-19 

2-52 

1 -70 

1 -54 

1-68 

9*82 

2*60 

1-11 

2*74 

Subtotal: by men 

.. 57*87 

00-34 

101-16 

126-87 

137*88 

169*94 

131*79 

19(0 70 

121*52 

TFiwMea 










Paid employment 


0-73 

1 00 

2 • ix6 

2 -76 

1-17 

2-46 

4-32 

1*82 

Sf*lf-oiiiplo3’meiit 

o-j:j 


0 03 


0-42 

0-37 



0-12 

Other Hourccy . . 





o .J-l 

1080 


•• 

0*17 

Sub-total: by 
AV(’r/ieii 


0-73 

1-12 

2-26 

3-72 

2-3 1 

2-46 

4-32 

2-U 

Children 










I*cud tin ;;!.•>:.■ / ft 

. 

1 •}» 


0-4(. 





0-46 

I** ‘ jnfjiov K’i -i.* 




















Stih-iolal: by 
ehi]di»ii 


1 JI 

li-ys 

16 

0 03 


•• 


0 (6 

7'V/ "r ibf 










Paid 

S’*>lf-r ;npl'.w:». ■ .'1 


n-ul 


n 

n- 10 




n.O.-^ 

S<jb- total- by 
f.imily 


O 01 


0-37 

0 l«i 


*- 


<ons 

Tefal 










Pdd <niployii' '-»i{ 


NO -57 

H^o-13 

126-89 

137-02 

1 ...9 • *^0 

J3I 14 

103-82 

120*34 

^'cli'C-nplnyinf-nt 

0 • y ti 

010 

0-7;; 

1 1.3 

1-41 

2-06 

O-oI 

•0 09 

0-92 

01) ‘ i' 

1-49 

l! ■ 

1 - To 

i -51 

2- 42 

10*62 

2 -<;o 

1 -n 

2-91 

Total iiiCOiiio 

.. 02-82 

02 10 

102-86 

130-06 

111*75 

l7‘>-28 

134-25 

105-02 

124*17 
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The average monthly income per family mcrcased with the increase in the 
per capita income, excepting a break in the. per capita income class of ‘Us. 60 
to less than Us. (55’. 

4 ’ 4 . hveovtw and other rcceip/e by componenti^ 

'Pablo 4*4 gives a detailed biv'alf-uj) of the average monthly family income 
.Tud other receipts by components. 'Phe data arc presented according to monthly 
family income classes. 


Tat?!. 13 l-j 

Average inonthlij receijits hi/ eontjwia-ul.s and family income classes 

'r.riiiiv uj. olilf • los.s (l\f.) 



;:io 

:jo- 

<r,o 

».M * 

lU » - 

- 120 

1:31!--. 

<ir,0 

170- - 
<.210 

210 
■A ltd 
:i IfOVO 

All 

1 



4 

;3 

r> 

7 

S 

0 

f nt nt 

1*1^ if WJlLTt .S 

;ll!< »\\ ;i iVff r-: 

riiitl fOTiiijji - 

. inn 

K* st 


■1 1 • 

0-00 
o -OkS 

77 :n 

0 18 
o • IS 
n. ts 

o8.r.7 

1 - 17 
1 r,o 

1 sT 

1 1 7 • 5' » 

0 • 10 
4-18 
8-18 

14 1 * 70 

28-12 
< » ' s\) 
2 I ’m 

:■ 1 7 

2 8 • : s 
8 • (28 
17 os 

lo'jnl 

(i-77 

1 -77 
2-00 

Siil)-U»{:.l : pii<l 

:bi - DO 

Hi):! 

T.s-.tn 

H ! • .’ o 

120-21 

171-44 

270-01 

120-34 

4S<:7 f t 111 ploy itn it i 

Agpi». lilt urcj 

Animul Thisliantlr^’ 
Tra<]».* 

Ilfs'! 


(._.)0'r4 

o ’ 1 a 

o • 4S 

0-02 
0*07 
u * 1 8 

0-02 
O'* *4 
U-10 

0-11 

0 . 41 ; 

0 - OS 

on 

0-1 2 

0-40 

• > . o*» 

0-.83 

0 • 07 

1 -77 

0-02 

0-12 

0-10 

Sab' total : It’-cniXJ- 

lo> nif lit 

. . 

o-r.T 

0-22 

l» -28 

0-70 

c. 

8 -(*7 

0 02 

Oflar inconic 

IlfUt 

Host 


001 

1 1 • r>4 

0-10 

0*05 

1 • .88 
0-50 

1-70 

0-44 

3-72 

l-io 

S' 77 
7 ■ 80 

2-02 

0-sO 

Siib-l«*ln1: otlif r incomo 


< » * 5.S 

0-15 

1 -88 


4-02 

13 -S7 

2-91 

Total iiuoinf 



7 S • 7 7 


182-23 

178-00 

200 -01 

121-17 

0th ty ytcfiptfi 
•Sale oT as'^ol s ot ht-r 

tb fill pharos, fir. .. 
td'fdii jiiirobase 

Loan iaki ii 

Host 

•Jo- 00 

4 -41 
20- ,0b 

1 la 

0 • 08 

2 4'0!» 
O • 7 7) 

0-08 

10-07 

10-24 

2-82 

0-0:2 
r>-04 
24 • SO 
1*72 

7-30 

28-72 

1-77 

8-07 
23 • 
(i-2.7 

0-47 

7-7S 

22-77 

2-13 

Sn I)- total : otbor 
rffoipls 

i!u-00 

20-48 

82 -MO 

:*2-lMi 

32-27 

87 Os 

38 - tS 

;28 - 17 

Toi il 

10 - (in 

78-70 

11 1-18 

1.80 -111 

104-70 

2 10 -78 

:u ( f • ;:o 

177-32 

Pcrcfiitugo of faniiliis 
1o t otal 

0- 01 

a 11 

22-03 

37-02 

14 '33 

18 -28 

s • 74 

UiOO 
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A major portion (Bs. 109 or about 88 per cent.) of the family income was 
derived from basic wages and allowances. 

Income from bonus and commission was Bs. 6 '57 or about 5 per cent, and 
that from 'concessions’ and ‘rest* comprising overtime earnings, etc., was 
small being Bs. 1*77 or 1*4 per cent, and Es. 2*99 or 2*4 per cent, respectively 
of the total income. 

On the whole, families having an income of less than Bs. 90 per month had 
to fall back on decrease in assets or increase in liabilities for maintaining them- 
selves to a greater extent than families in higher income brackets. 

4 '6. Income and other receipts by components and family size 

Table 4*6 gives the average monthly income and other receipts per family 
by components and family size. 


Table 4*5 

Average monlMy income and other receipts by components and family size 


(Eu Rupe es) 


Type of 
receipt 





Family 

size 




One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

iSeven 

Over seven All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Income from 
paid employ- 
ment 

Basic wages 
and allo-w- 
ances 

116-50 

94-82 

90-58 

113-63 

101-64 

102-20 

112-50 

126-51 

109-( 1 

Bonus and 

Comiuissious 5*72 

4-71 

6-28 

2-83 

9-07 

9-02 

6-94 

5-98 

6-57 

0 vest i 1110 
earnings 

5 05 

0-12 

0-26 

0-28 

2-20 

0-15 

3-46 

0-62 

1-23 

Other earnings 

0*34 

• • 

4-45 

0-42 

0-46 

5-28 

2-66 

1-01 

1-70 

Concessions 

6-72 

6-41 

0-39 

2-15 

1-64 

1-03 

0-80 

1-10 

1-77 

Total 

133 33 

105 06 

101-96 

119-31 

11501 

117-68 

126-45 

135-22 

120-34 

Income from 
self-employ- 
ment 

Boarding and 
lodging 
services 



0-13 



0-07 

0-08 


0-03 

Agriculture 

. • 

• . 

« . 

• . 

0-10 

• • 

. . 

. . 

0-02 

Animal 

husbandry 



.. 


0-16 

0-22 

0-67 

—0-06 

012 

Trade 

• • 

• . 

0-13 

0*14 

0-06 

0-07 

• • 

0-67 

019 

Profession 

• . 

• • 

• . 

• . 

. . 

0-16 

• • 

0-81 

0-19 

OthcM 

•• 

012 

0-39 

0-21 

1-18 

0-44 

0-08 

•• 

0-37 

Total . . 

•• 

012 

0-65 

0-36 

1-49 

0-96 

0-73 

1-43 

0-92 
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Table 4*5— awrfrf. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Other imome 

Not roixt from 
land 



• • 

• • 

• ■ 

• • 

• • 


• a 

Net rent from 
house 

0-34 

0-24 

0-53 

0-55 

1-95 

1-32 

2-42 

4 45 

1 94 

Net rent — 
others . . 




• • 

0-31 


0-16 


o-<..8 

Pension 

, , 


ois 

• a 

0 05 

, , 

o-:jz 

0-33 

0-13 

Cash 

aa^iBianco 


0*36 


• • 

0-61 

0-41 

0f>8 

1 03 

O-50 

GiftB, 

concession 



0-39 


0*05 


0-16 

0-2-1 

0-11 

Interest and 
dividends 

• • 


• • 



• ■ 



• • 

Chance garni b 
and lotteries 

• • 

• • 

• • 

0-62 

. . 

. . 

. - 

. . 

0-(i9 

Total 

0-34 

0-69 

1-05 

1-17 

2-97 

l-'O 

3 - 1 ! 

(>-05 

2-9J 

Total incoiDi' 

133-67 

105-77 

103-66 

120-83 

119-47 

120-39 

i:h‘-:;2 

1 13 -30 

124 17 

Other grofss 
receipts 

Sale of shares 
and securities 




0-05 

1-83 

0-50 


0-33 

Withdrawal of 
savings 

0-12 

2-23 

1-59 

1-84 

5-06 

2-02 

o-i3 

1 -80 

Sale of other 
assets . . 


3-89 


0-97 





0-47 

Credit purchase l -Ol 

6-00 

4-84 

5-47 

8-86 

4 

1 1 -oi) 

10-38 

7-78 

Loan taken 

14-48 

10-24 

21-07 

18-89 

22-70 

20-18 

27-58 

21-25 

22-77 

Kest 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 




. . 

Total 

15-49 

20-85 

28-14 

26-92 

33- -15 

::2 CO 

■/I 85 

■12 ■( 0 


Total receipts 

149-10 

126-62 

131-80 

147-75 

152-92 

152-.!;) 

172 17 

18-' ;o 

It, 7 : 2 


The average income per family which was Rs, 133 -07 in case of siugle- 
membei families, decreased to Rs. 103 • 66 when a family consisted of three 
members. Thereafter, it increased with the increase in the size of a family, 
excepting a slight decline in the case of S-membcr families. 

A major portion of the income was from paid employment. It constituted 
about 97 per cent, of the total income. ‘Basic wages and allowances’ was by 
far the most important component of income from paid employment in all 
size-classes. The comparatively small contribution of other sources such as 
bonus and commission, overtime earnings, concessions and other earnings 
fluctuated in the different size classes. 

Income from self-employment was negligible and it was relatively high 
in case of families having 6 members and more than 7 members. Income from 
‘other sources’, e.g., rent, cash assistance, etc., was proportionately high in 
large size families of 7 or more members. 
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4 *(>. Incotiif. arul othfr receipts hy family romi>osiUon 
4*61. la terms of relationship with the muiv ejarnvr 

The (‘(jMipositioii uf the faiiiily is un important factor which iufiiiences the 
level of family ineoim\ This can he seen from table 4-6 which gives the level of 
family income and t(»tal receipts by family composition in terms of relationsliip 
with the main earner. 


T>^imK 1*8 

Ai^eriiqe monthly income and other reempts hy family composition w 
terms of relationship with the main earner 


(la Rupees) 


Ftimil}* comix^Mijnn pii t* ims of lelatioo^hip wiili tbe uiain earner) 

rt<*in , — — — - — - — — -- - - 


IJu- 

Hua- 

Hus* 

UlLH- 

Urn- 

I7ii- 

married 

baud 

hand 

hand, 

liand. 

married 

earn^^r 

or wift* 

.uid 

3vifo 

'nfc, 

earner 




and 

('hiUlron 

and 




iihildrfu 

and 

other 





tdhei 

meniberR 


mrmhtiVH 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

s 

9 

Incoma 

Other receipts 

142-98 

17-80 

107-20 

M-04 

106-20 
23 -O.’. 

110-21 
33 -.36 

133-14 

42-37 

121-42 

28-95 

128-95 

17-24 

124-17 

33-16 

Totdil 

l.flO-78 

115-90 

130-21 


I7.'i-51 

160 -.37 

146-19 

157-32 

Percent »<?»* ^d' fa milieu 

In Tufa 1 


0*75 

0 54 

.»ti • .SS 

3f.!tL’ 

4!»5 

13-24 

100*#0 


The average numthly receipts pei;^ family amounted to Rs. 167*32. The 
major portion (lls. 124-17) of this cousiated of income from jjaid employment, 
self-omploym(Mit and other sources such as vent, pension, gifts, concessions, etc., 
and the remaining Us. 33-15 \vas (ierived from ‘other receipts’ comprising sale 
of assets, shares and sei niities. loans, withdrawal of savings, etc. 

Hficcipts other l lian iiitome. i.e.. in the. nature of diminution of assets or 
increase in liabilities, playetl a comparatively unimportant part in the case of 
families ennsisiinu of iin-manied earner, lm.sl)and or wife and the families 
riassified iimU-r rest’, the |m>portion of .such niceipts to the total income being 
12 per cent., d [)er cent, and 13 jjereent. respectively. The.s(* capital receipts, 
however. a«-eomiteil for about 23 per cent, 29 per cent.. .32 per cent, and 24 per 
cent, of the income resjjcctively in case of families consisting of husband and 
will-; liiisliaiel. wife ami <-hildreii; hiishami. wife, children and other members; 
and unmarried earner and other meiahers. 

4-t)2, ht terms of I fit mtmfmr of adults find childrm 

Table 4-7 gives the average monthly income and other receipts per family 
by family composiliou in terms of adults children. 


Table 4*7 


Average mmtiily mecme and other receipts by family composi<i'. t! in 
(■enns of adulisjcUildren 


<In Rupc»»^/ 


F4mily composition (in terms of ftdults/ohildren) 


litm 1 Rdult 

] adult 

2 adults 2 adults 

2 adults 

2 adults 3 adults S adults 3 adultf 

(Hh^r 




and 


and 

and 

and 


and 

and 

tami- 

AU 



child- 


1 

O 

V 

more 


J 

more 

iii-s 



reii (one 


ohild 

child* 

than 2 


chlM 

than 





or 



ren 

child* 



1 





more) 




pfii 



ehild 



1 

2 


4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Income 

133-96 

144*81 

106-02 

106-48 

110-52 

112*35 

98-07 

114*73 

114*60 

156*02 

124*17 

Other 

receipts 


2;M7 

20*62 

28*90 

40 -SO 

30*03 

26*36 

21*50 

43-63 

35-57 

33 *15 

Total 

140-46 

107-98 

126-04 

136-38 

151*38 

142*38 

124*43 

136*23 

158*13 

191*69 

16? 

PeresDt- 












ape of 
families 












to totAi 

2*97 

0-50 

8-30 

6-20 

5*57 

22*26 

2*44 

5*03 

20*79 

26*88 

100*06 


The proport ion of “other receipts’" to income was comparatively high in the 
case of families consit-ting of 3 adultH and more than 1 child and 2 adults and 
2 children Ifcing a hout 38 per cent, and 37 per cent, rospectively. It was lowest 
f about 12 p^r cent.) in the case of sincle-member families. 



Chapxkr 6 

FAMILY EXPENDITURE AND DISBURSEMENTS 

6*1. Concepts and definitions 

6 • 1 1 . Disbnrsenumts 

Disbursoiiieut for tli« puii)08e of lli« survey was taken to include expendi- 
ture on curriait living and capital outlays, i.e., amomit spent to increase assets 
or decrease liabilities. The main heads under each were as follows — 

Expenditure on current living 

(i) Food and beverages; 

(w) Tobacco and intoxicants; 

{iii) Fuel and Light ; 

(iv) Housing, household requisites and services; 

(v) Clothing, bedding, footwear and headwear; 

(vi) Miscellaneous which comprised: 

(а) Medical care, 

(б) Personal care, 

(c) Education and reading, 

(d) Recreation and amusement, 

(c) Transport and communication, 

(/) Subscription, and % 

{g) Personal effects and other misoellanoous expenses; 

{vii) Taxes, interest and litigation; and 

{viii) Remittances to dependants. 

Capital OuMays 

{i) Savings and investment; :uul 

(ii) Debts repaid. 

The last two items under expenditure on current living, viz., taxes, interest 
and litigation and remittances to deixiiidants, were considered to bo non- 
consumption outgo as they are in the nature of transfer payments. Thus, in the 
analysis presented here the term ‘expenditure’ will refer to all the items mider 
expenditure on current living, but consumption expenditure will exclude 
taxes, interest and litigation and remittances to dependants. 

Under consumption expenditure, besides cash purchases from the market 
and at subsidised rate from the employer and barter purchases, account was 
also taken of items in stock from previous mouth and goods (but not services) 
obtained firom family enterprise. The value of goods obtained from family 
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enterprise was included on the income side as well as expenditure side. Similarly, 
in the case of items received at ooncessioiial rates, care was taken to include the 
amount of concession on the receipt side also. Value of all item^ not purcha.sed 
from the maikct was calculated at retail market ]mce inclusive of sales tax, 
enterttainment tax and other similar levies. In cjise of gifts where only part 
was consumed in the reference period, that part alone was recorded under 
consumption and the rest, if substantial, was shown under savings. In case of 
self-owned houses and land or rent-free houses and quarters from employer or 
from other sources, the estimated rent was taken, the imputation, being done on 
the ba.sis of prevailing rent in the locality for similar hoti.se or land. 

Data relating to disbursements were collected for the calendar m«.)nth 
preceding the date of survey from each sampled family. 

6*12. Treatment of non-family members 

Since family wa.s the unit of the survey, only the expenditure incurred by 
the family was taken into account. Some of the sampled families included 
members, e.g., .servants or payiitg guests, who were not family members but 
some parts of their con.sumption expenditure were mixed up with the family 
account. For the items where expenditure reported was for both family and 
non-family members of the household, a factor (f/f-f-e where ‘f ’ was the number 
of family members and ‘e’ the number of non-family members) was used to 
make adjustment for expenditure on accoimt of non-family members. Since the 
consuming unit could comprise two elements, the participants in family 
account (f) and the extra persons (e), the Isivestigators were instructed to 
record the composition of the latter (e) separately in the schedule at the time of 
survey and only such extra persons were to be accounted for who actually 
participated in the consumption expenditure of the family in the reference 
period. While calculating the share of the extras (c) it was assumed that 
consuming persons were sharing all items on pro-rata basis. In extreme cases 
where the expenditure on any group of items was incun ed entirely for the paying 
guests, it wa.s ignored on both receipts and expenditure .sides of the family 
and when that on paying guests or servants was negligible it was not counted 
under ‘e*. 

6 • 13. Consumption co-efficients 

For converting the family size into an equivalent number of adult 
consumption units in the analysis of data, it is usual to adopt a standard scale 
of adult men equivalents. There is no scale entirely suitable for conditions in 
India. It was, therefore, decided to adopt the following abridged scale of 
co-efficients based on an assessment of food requirements of men and women in 
the various age-groups made by the Nutrition Research Laboratoritjs of the 
Indian Council of Medical Research ; 

Adult male=l*0 

Adult female =0*9 

Child (below 16 years)=0*6 

6*2. Expenditure patiern 

It is usual in the course of a family living survey to collect detailed data on 
consumption expenditure item by item because such data form the basis of 
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the weighting diagram of ooiisuiner price ijiilcx mimbcrs. Ruch data, together 
with aimilar data on rou-oonsum]>tiou rati go and capital outlays, expressed as 
average per family for the total ])opiilat if»ii of industrial workers, are presented 
in Appendix IT separately for siugJe-memher families and all families. 'Faking 
all the families, the average numthly income of the family ojiino to Rs. 124' 17 
and the average cousumj>tion ex})ejiditure worked out to Rs. I l l ’20, resulting 
in a deficit of Rs. 20’()3. When items such as rtmiil tauec-s i.o dependants, 
taxes and inter* si on loans were also included, i.e, e.vpejulit me on current living 
was considered, ilu* deficit increased to Us. 26 ‘58. I'he analysis will I’u'stbe made 
in temrs of total eonsumption expendiinre, and other disbursements, viz., 
non-eonaumpt iot^ outgo and ca])ital outlay.s, will be discussed separately. 


0 - 21 . i'ott.sutuptlMi (-.rpe-ihliture 

Of the average <5ousumption expendiinre of Us. 1.1 1*26 per family per ratmth, 
an expenditure of Rs. 81 • 90 or a})out 57 per eojit. was incurred on food, Rs. 5 • 31 
or about 4 per cent, on tobacco, pan and su])ari and intoxicants, Rs. 10*73 or 
about 7 per cent, on fuel and lighting, Rs. 13*28 or aboiil. 9 i)ei- cent, on housing, 
water charge.s, rej>airs, household appliances, household services, etc., Rs. 1(3*06 
or about 11 per cent, on cU)thing, b(*d<ling, headwear, footwear, etc., and 
Rs. 16*86 or about 12 ]-)er cent, on other items like per.sonal care, medical care, 
transport and comnumicalion, eU;. 

The average expenditure on the f«>od gi*oup as a whole per adult coixsiimp- 
tion unit came to Rs. 18*71 per month. Table 5*1 which gives the details of 
average expenditure on food per adult consumption unit for the dilforont 
income groups show's an upw'ard trend exco})t for the income class ‘Rs. 150 to 
less than Rs. 210’ where the average expenditure on food per equivalent adult 
consumption unit was comparatively less (Rs. 20*13). 


Table 5*1 

Average expenditure on food per adult consumption unit hy income 

classes 


Monthly family income clasa 
(Rs.) 

Average 
number of 
members per 
family 

Average 
number of 
equivalent 
adult 

consumption 
units per 
family 

Average 
monthly 
expenditure ou 
food per 
family (Bs.) 

Average 
expenditure 
on food per 
equivalent 
adult 

consumption 

unit 

(Rs.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

<30 

300 

2*60 

23*88 

9*55 

30— <60 

4-38 

3*41 

44*20 

12*99 

80— <90 

4-67 

3*75 

64*62 

17*23 

90— <120 

0-39 

4*45 

77*48 

17*41 

120— <180 

5-11 

4*02 

84*28 

20*97 

160— <210 

0-54 

6*21 

104*87 

20*13 

210 and above 

6*61 

5-50 

122*64 

22*30 

AU 

6*66 

4-38 

81*96 

18*71 
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6*22. Noii-consmipti(m outgo and oapiud outlays 

Tho average expenditure on tliis gi’oup wHich conipiiscd taxes, inforetit. 
and litigation, remittances to dependants, savings and iin eslmcnts and debts 
repaid, worked out to Rs. 2()-81 or about 19 per cent, of llie lotal l.■<>l!..su^npfioll 
expenditure. Of this, a sum of Rs. 11*97 was paid towards Jt‘pa}nient of debts, 
Rs. 8*29 was diverted to savings and inveslmente, Rs. ‘J-bii to i».initUujLo.s to 
dependants and Rs. 3*70 to taxes, interest and litigation. The first two, viz., 
repayment of debts and savings and investments arc in the nat.uio of oapital 
outlays liccause they represent decrease in liabilities or increase in assets. 

Tltc most important item under savings and investments was the contri- 
bution towards provident fund (Rs 5*75) which was report<‘d by about 
86 per cent, of the families surveyed. In the sub-group ‘taxes, interest and liti- 
gation’ interest on loans alone accounted for Rs. 3*60 or about 97 per cent, 
of the total expenditure on these items. 

5-23. The budget of single-member families 

SitT.gk-member families constituted about 3 per cent, of tho total families. 
Such familit's generally consisted of industrial workers who lived alone in the 
city leaving their families or dependants at the native places. The average 
monthly income of single-member familii^s was Rs. 133*67 and the average 
monthly consumption expenditure Rs. Ill *03 leaving a surplus of Rs. 22 •61. 
However, when items such as remittances to dependants, ta.ves and interivst on 
loans, which are part of current living expenditure, W’ore included, the surplus 
was reduced to Rs. 4*18. 

Table 6*2 gives a comparison of consumption expenditure pattein, 
in terms of percentage expenditure on tho ^arious groups/sub-groups of 
coiisumption items between single-member families and multi-member, 
families. 


Taui.k 


£*crcciilo.ge 'v.p/. / m/i'/'O* »>/< nf //(■,<<,> 




'Pvpe of laijtilv 


Groups i\mi Hub>^rou]»s , 


A.. . 

" ■» 


Siilglt'liWlJllM 

r ^rnhi-nioiMbfi 

All 


fuuilies 



1 



*t 

Food 

4-jsr. 

'tl • 1 7 


Pan, supari , t obii 1^00 uud .ilfobolio b« \tTRL?*'s 

S-31 

:i-o7 

3-08 

Fuel and 

■I* no 

Tol 

711 

Pent for liouHf iiiid ualer 

i:i-77 

s • 2s 

S-40 

House repai rs and ujik^'op, Kourv'lmlfl 




and utilities, furniture and lurnisliings and 




household servjees 

1 i\\ 

0*70 

0-81 

Clothing, bedding, tbotws-ar. In atlwrar and 




miscellaneous . . 

11 -Nj 

1 1 Uo 

11-14 

Personal care 

•J-77 

2-80 

2-80 

Education and reading . . . . . . 

0-So 

110 

1-09 

Recreation and amuse uicid 

non 

I-IO 

1-20 

Medical care 


2-98 

2*99 

Other ooiisumption oxpendilure 

4-22 

3-53 

3-55 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100.00 
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As compared with workers in multi-member families, the. workers living sing- 
ly spent projx)xtionately less on food, fuel and light, j)ersonal care and education 
and reading but more on pan, supari, tobacijo and intoxicants, housing inclu- 
ding houst^hold appliances, furniture and furnishing, etc., clothing, bedding, 
footwear and headwear, recreation and amusement, medi(!al care and other 
consumption expenditure which consisted of transport and coiumuiiication, 
subscriptions, gifts and charities, ceremonials, etc. Judged from the restricted 
angle of the poporl ionate expenditure on food, single workers had a higher 
level of living than the workers of multi-member families. 

Even taking tbc ab.soluto figures, tlie expenditure on food {M'r adult consu- 
mption unit was Rs. IS- 63 per month in the case of multi-member families and 
Rs. 47* 68 per month in case of singlemen. Taking imx)ortant sub-groups imder 
food, the average expenditure per adult consumption unit on cereals and produc- 
ts, pulses and products and prepared meals and refreshments was Rs. 30 ’20 
in case of single-member families and Rs. 10-68 in respect of muUi-member 
families. On milk and milk products it was Rs. 6-74 in case of siirgle-niembor 
families as compared to Rs. 1-92 in respect of multi-membcu families. The 
average expenditure per adidt consumption uirit on all non-food items was also 
markedly high in case of singlemen. Tlius, singlemen spent, on an average, 
Rs. 16-49, Rs. 16-29, Rs. 4-69, Rs. 3-07 and Rs. 3-40 on clothing, bedding, 
footwear, etc; rent for housing and water charges; other consumption expendi- 
ture like trairsport, subscriptions, etc.; personal care; and recreation and amuse- 
ment, as against the average expenditure per adult consumption unit of Rs. 3 - 58, 
Rs. 2-68, Rs 1-16, Re 0-93 and RoO-37 respectively on these items in the 
case of multi-mem];)en families. 

6 • 3. Levels of expenditure by income and family type 

The overall average monthly expenditure was Rs. 160-75 per family, 
Rs. 27-16 per capita and Rs. 34-42 per adult consumption unit. Table 6-3 
gives the average monthly expenditure per family, per tsapita and per adult 
consumpti<jn imit by monthly family income classes. 

Table 6-3 


Average monthly expenditure by income classes 





Monthly family income olass (Bs.) 

-A- 



t 

lt6in <30 30-~- 

<60 

60- 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<160 

150— 

<210 

210 

and 

above 

AM ’ 

1 

2 

3 

nm 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Monthly expenditure 

Average per family 

32-82 

76-65 

113-58 

135-72 

163-88 

196-38 

262-90 

160-76 

Average per capita 
Average per adult 

10-04 

17-26 

24*32 

21-24 

32-07 

30-03 

38-26 

27-16 

consumption unit 

13-13 

22-16 

30-29 

30-60 

40-77 

37-69 

45-98 

34-42 

Percentage of families 

t'O total 

0-14 

3-11 

22-63 

37-92 

14-38 

13-28 

8-64 

100-00 
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Tlie average monthly expondituro per family varied from Il.s. 32*82 in the 
lowest income class to Rs. 262*90 in th(i highest income class. Since family 
expenditure is determined largely by the family size and in each family by the 
sex-age diiferentials of the members, and analysis of expenditure in terms of 
per capita and per adult consumption unit can throw some light on the level 
of living. The average per ca})ita expenditure in the family varied fro)n Rs. 10 * 94 
in the lowest income class to Rs. 38*26 in the highest income class. It was, 
however, less in income classes ‘Rs. 90 to less than Rs. 120’, and ‘Rs 160 to less 
than Rs. 210’ than those in the respeci ivo previous income classes. The average 
expenditure per adult consiimplion unit, ine.i'eascd with the increase in family 
income, the only exception being the in<H*mc class ‘Rs. 160 to less than Rs. 210’. 
It will be seen that ignoring the highest two income classes, the family expendi- 
ture in all other income classes was more than the family income. The difference 
is met from ‘other receipts* namely, increase in liabilities and diminution of 
assets. This has been discussed in detail in chapter 7. 

Table 6*4 shows how families with differc'ut compositions (in terms of 
relationship with main earner) were distributed in the three expenditure classes. 
Table 6*6 shows similar distribution of families in terms of their adult/child 
composition. Both the tables show that a larger percent age of families came in 
higher expenditure clas.ses. 


Table 6*4 

Percentage disiribntion of families hy family composition (in terms of 
relationship mth the main earner) and expenditure 


Family oomponitiOD (in terms of relationship with the main earner) 


Monthly family 
expenditure 
olasB (Rs.) 

r~ 

Un. 

married 

earner 

Hus- 

band 

or 

wifF 

Hus- 

band 

and 

wife 

A- 

Hus- 

band, 

wife 

and 

children 

Hus- Un- Rest 

band, married 
wife, earner 

child- and other 
ron members 
and 
other 
members 

AU 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Below 60 

.. 7*76 

• • 

4-12 

1-65 

0-52 

4*96 

0-14 

1*60 

60— <120 

.. 38*13 

74-34 

74-96 

41-44 

26*66 

31*92 

47*36 

38*81 

120 and above 

.. 64*11 

26-66 

20-92 

56-91 

72-82 

63-12 

52-51 

69*69 

Total 

.. 100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 


Percentage of families 
to total 


2-22 0-75 6-54 30-38 35-92 4-95 13-24 100-00 
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Table 6 • 5 


Pemmh'm'. distnbutioii of families hy fiDtiily oompaitioi} (in t^rms 
of adultslchil(lre)i) and expenditure 


Monthly 

fatuUy 

•xpt^ndi- 

tore 

claftB 

IR^.) 


Family composition (in terma of adults 7<^bildn*u) 

_ 



1 1 
aJuIt adult 
and 
chib 
ren 

(ono or 
vnore) 

2 

adulia 

2 

adiiltn 

and 

1 

chilli 

O 

4/ 

adult-s 

and 

2 

child. 

ren 

w 

adults 
and 
more 
than 2 
children 

3 3 3 

iduU-M adults aduU(i Other 
and 1 and fainilie<<i 
child more 
than 

1 child 

All 

1 

2 3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 9 10 

11 

12 

Below 

00 

5‘80 

3*24 

9*18 


1-19 

0-78 3-65 

0*40 

1-60 

00— <120 i7-28 74-07 

73-36 

48-47 

31-28 

60-13 

37-80 SS 03 42-28 

il-16 

38-81 

120 and 
above 

46-02 2/j*93 

23-41 

42-35 

68-72 

48-68 

61-42 41-32 67-72 

88*44 

60*69 

Total 

100 00 100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 100-00 100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

Poroent> 
age of 
familiei 
to total 

2-97 0-66 

8*30 

5*20 

5-57 

22*26 

2-44 5-03 20*79 

26-88 

100*00 


5' 4. Expendihor. by family income 


Table 5*6 wWcli gives tlie average monibly (‘xpeudiiure ))or family on 
groups aud sub-groups of oonsuiji])(ion ifeins iii \'ii?iou.s iiMuilily, family 
income classes would show bow the patb-ru of expemlituiv is iuHueneed by llu* 
level of incomo. At the end of the table, figures are given on non-oonsu nipt ion 
outgo and capital outlays, covering tolal dislairsetnenls. The ligiives are, 
however, subject to effeots of variatams in fiimily-.si/c. The percent ages dis- 
cussed later in the analysis of the i.iltle hav all be(‘n derivcfl with reference lo 
total cousumptiou cxp*Mirliinre. 

T.Dlt.E b-'i 


Acci'age monthly erijenditure on .sub yioop,s and yroups if items by 
family ineome ebt.sse.s 




Moiuhiv 

fn mi ly 

iuc.unic 

class <Rs,) 


Sub-groups ami 


— 

.... . 

^ 

- - - 


^ 

jifroupii of i 1 ♦?iuH <30 

30 

fiO- 

on 

l:>0 

150 

210 

All 

-.'60 

Oo 

12n 

150 

210 

and ubox'e 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

8 

9 

Food 

Cerealnand prodnots 15-00 

23-54 

30-27 

36-6J 

36-07 

45-98 

40 -86 

37-17 

Pulses aud ] iroduols 2 - 00 

3-40 

4 -5.8 

5*3S 

5-82 

6-78 

7-17 

5^54 

Oil .seeds, oi 1 ^ and fat s 0 • 60 

1-09 

2 31 

3*06 

3-92 

4-30 

5 • 64 

3*34 

fish aud eggs . . 2 • 

2*41 

5-03 

4-65 

5-32 

H-4!) 

8-06 

5*55 

Milk and prodnotn . . 

2-43 

5 • 53 

7-70 

0-4S 

11-50 

1 5 • 96 

8-5) 

Vegehsitles and pro- 
ducts 1 • 50 

2-30 

3-53 

4-07 

4 • 55 

5-51 

7-26 

4*44 

Fruits aud prorlucts 0 • 50 

0 42 

1-20 

I - l:? 

1 • 7S 

1 -iri 

3 21 

1-63 

Condiments, 

augur, ©tu. I’TS 

4 • 05 

7-06 

0*nl 

S-ll 

in - 01 

12-38 

8'98 

yon-alcohol i t* bev e - 
rages 

0 • 56 

l-Hi 

1-.H7 

2-53 

2 -83 

4-32 

2-19 

Prepared mealu and 
rofret»hiuoDi« 

4*03 

2*91 

3-60 

5-50 

6-61 

S-78 

4-61 

Hub-toial ; food . . 23-88 

44-29 

64*62 

77-48 

84-28 

104*87 

122*64 

81-96 
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Tablb 6*6 — oontd. 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ - 


Non-Food 


Pan , supari 


0-93 

1-13 

0-97 

0-99 

1-18 

1-52 

1*08 

Tobacco and products 

, , 

1*48 

2-09 

2 51 

3-34 

3-42 

2-76 

2*05 

Alcoholic beverages, etc. 


0-09 

1-30 

1-34 

0-91 

3-32 

2-29 

1-.53 

Fuel and light 

House rent, water 

2-44 

5*84 

9-48 

10-22 

11-17 

12-15 

15-33 

10*7.1 

charges, repairs, etc. 
Furiuturo and furni- 

6-00 

6-27 

8-47 

12-27 

14-19 

13-60 

20-46 

12*30 

shings . . 

Household appliances. 


•• 

0-08 

0-03 

0-02 

0-98 

0-89 

0*23 

etc. 


0-16 

0-10 

0-14 

0-28 

0-93 

0-98 

0*31 

Household services .. 
Clothing, bedding and 

-• 

0-07 

0-69 

0-17 

0-39 

0-37 

0-97 

0*38 

headwear 


7-81 

6-25 

8-87 

10-27 

20-51 

23-49 

11*22 

Footwear 

Miscellaneous (laundry. 


0-05 

0-46 

0-33 

1-13 

0-85 

3-02 

0*76 

etc.) 

1-00 

1-46 

3*15 

3-17 

4-89 

6-72 

7-73 

4*08 

Medical care 


1-07 

2-67 

3-93 

6-80 

4-42 

7-20 

4*31 

Ptirsonal care 

0-60 

1*98 

3-12 

3-78 

6*05 

6-01 

6-06 

4*12 

Education and reading 
Recreation and amu- 


0-20 

0-72 

1*08 

2*06 

2-56 

4-34 

1*58 

sement 

Transport and comm- 

• • 

0-62 

1-35 

1-22 

1-88 

2-61 

3-82 

1*73 

unication 


1-19 

1-46 

2-26 

3-66 

4-16 

9-08 

3*07 

Subscription, etc, 
Personal effects and 

• • 

0-20 

1-37 

0-54 

3-14 

1-08 

4-J.4 

1*58 

miscellaneous e.x- 
pense.^ 

• • 


0-13 

0-29 

0-35 

0-36 

2-90 

0*47 

Sub-total ; non-food 

8-94 

29-42 

43-92 

53-15 

70-62 

83-83 

117-28 

62-24 

Total consumption 






188-70 



expenditure 

32-82 

73-71 

108*54 

130-63 

164-80 

239-92 

144-20 

Mon-Consumption ex- 









penditure 

Taxes, interest and 









litigation 

R(3mittanoes to depen- 

•• 

1-69 

2'42 

3-46 

4-77 

4-89 

5-42 

3-70 

dants 

Savings and invest- 

•• 

0-15 

2-62 

1-63 

4-31 

2-79 

7-56 

2-85 

ments 


1-30 

3-67 

6-08 

8-68 

14-91 

22-10 

8-29 

Debts repaid 

-• 

3-00 

9-43 

12-79 

8-76 

12-37 

23-25 

11-97 

Total non- consumption 









expenditure 

-- 

6-14 

18-14 

23-96 

26-52 

34-96 

58*33 

26-81 

Total disbursements 

32-82 

79-85 

126-68 

154-59 

181-32 

223-66 

298-25 

171-01 

Percentage of families 









to total 

0-14 

3-11 

22-03 

37*02 

14-38 

13-28 

8-54 

100-00 


The average monthly consumption expenditure per family was Rs. 144 • 20. 
Expenditme on food worked out to Rs. 81 *96 or about 67 per cent, of the total 
consumption expenditure. The percentage expenditure on food in relation to 
total consumption expenditure decreased with a rise in family income, the 
only exception being the income class ‘Rs. 160 to less than Rs. 210’. Taking 
individual sub-groups under food, the expenditure, as percentage of the total 
consumption expenditure, on pulses and products decreased with an increase 
in income whereas, on the whole, it increased on milk and products with a rise in 
family income and that on cereals and products, oilseeds and fats, meat, fish and 
l^/SMSDofLB— 6 
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eggs, vcgctab]e.s, and products, condiments, spices, etc. and prepared meals 
fluctuated as between different income classes. 

The non-food group accounted for 43 per cent, of the total consumption 
expenditure. Of this, the expenditure on more important necessities, viz., 
fuel and liglit, house rent, water charges, repairs, etc., and clothing, bedding 
and headwear formed .55 per cent. The percentage expenditure on fuel and 
light showed a downward trend after the income class ‘Rs. 60 to less than Rs. 
90’. The percetitago expenditure on house-rent, water charges, repairs, etc., 
and on clothing, bedding anil headwear did not show any definite trend. 
The expcnditiire on conventional necessities and luxuries, such as tobacco and 
products, liousehold appliances, household services, footwear, miscellaneous 
(laundry, etc.), medical care, personal care, education and reading, recreation 
and amusement, transport and commiinication, subscriptions, personal effects 
and miscellaneous expenses accounted for about 40 per cent, of the expenditure 
on non-food items. As Tcgards their relationship with income, the percentage 
expenditure on tobacco and products, on the whole, decreased with the increase 
in inconte whereas that on education and reading increased with the increase 
in income. Tlio percentage cxpcndituTc on medical care and personal care steadily 
moved up with tlie increase in income upto the income class ‘Rs. 120 to less 
thauRs. ICO.’ The percentage expenditure on the remaining items did not reveal 
any clear-cut trend. 

5*5. Expenditure by per capita income 

Table 5*7 gives the break-up of the average monthly expenditure per 
family on sub-groups and groups of items for different per capita income classes. 
This table coveres items of non-consumption outgo and capital outlay also. 

Tablk 5.7 

Average monthly expenditure and disbursements on sub-groups and groups of 
items by per capita income classes 

Monthly per capita iucomo class (Rs.) 

Sub-Groups , — — A .. ... . 


and 

<6 

5 — 

10— 

15— 

20— 

25— 

35— 

50— 

65 and 

All 

groups of items 


<10 

<15 

<20 

<25 

<35 

<50 

<66 

above 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Cereals and 











products 

Pulses and 

•• 

38*16 

40 07 

39-43 

43*24 

36*73 

36*90 

24*07 

15*25 

37*17 

products 

Oil sccdSf oils and 

•• 

4*85 

592 

5-55 

603 

5*58 

5*89 

4*84 

2-76 

5*64 

fats 

Meat, fish and 

•* 

2*39 

2*44 

3*01 

3*78 

3*73 

4*31 

4-63 

3*04 

3*34 

«gg8 

Milk and 

• • 

5*64 

4*08 

6*56 

6*43 

6*24 

6*87 

4*22 

2*97 

6*55 

products 
Vegetables and 

•• 

3*56 

7*47 

8*18 

8-27 

9*05 

11*37 

6-68 

11*83 

8*51 

products 

Fruits and 

•• 

3-46 

3*96 

4*27 

4*85 

4*37 

6*71 

4*18 

4*20 

4*44 

products 

Condiments, 


0*73 

1*08 

1*48 

1*78 

1 -62 

2*26 

2*27 

2*67 

1*63 

spices, sugar, 
etc. 


6*23 

8-75 

on 

9-35 

0*38 

10*08 

8*58 

5*17 

8*08 

Non-alcoholic 






beverages 

Prepared meals 


0*93 

105 

2*03 

2*11 

2*34 

3*23 

1*61 

2*96 

2*19 

and refrosbm- 
entf 


2*13 

2*65 

3*52 

4*16 

4*06 

6*66 

5*69 

14*62 

4*61 

Sub total -food 

. . 

68*08 

78*37 

83-08 

00*00 

83-05 

92*28 

66*77 

66*47 

81*96 
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Table 6*7 — coWtd. 


1 234 66 780 10 11 


Non-food 
Pan, supari 
Tobacco and 
products 

Alcoholic bovoragos, 
etc. 

Fuel and light 
House rent, water 
charges, repairs, 
etc. 

Furniture and 
furnishings 
Household app. 

liancos, etc. 
Houseliold services 
Clothing h-rddinc 
and headwear 
Footwear 
Miscellaneous 
(laundry, etc.) 
Medical care . . 
Personal caro . . 
Education and 
reading 

Recreation and 
amusement .. 
Transport and 
communication 
Subscription, etc. 
Personal cffocts 
and miscella- 
neous expons''*? 

Sub-total ; non 
food 


Total consumption 
expendituro . . 

.. 102-66 

121-88 

142-96 

162-97 

162-46 

185-74 

127-87 

161-31 

144-20 

Non-conwfiiption 

expenditure 

Taxes, interest 
and litigation 

2-96 

2-70 

4-01 

6-07 

6-78 

3-23 

0-91 

1-23 

3-70 

Remittance to 
dependants . . 


0-02 

1-90 

3-14 

1-69 

2-83 

3-46 

18-20 

2-86 

Savings and 

investments 

2-26 

4-05 

6-65 

8-03 

12-21 

12-97 

6-07 

18-36 

8-29 

Debts repaird .. 

3-61 

13-32 

12-07 

9-83 

11-04 

14-26 

10-87 

14-86 

11-97 

Total non- consu- 
mption expendi- 
ture 

8-73 

20-69 

24-69 

26-07 

30-72 

33-29 

21-30 

62-64 

26-81 

Total disburse- 
ments 

.. 111-29 

142-67 

167-66 

179-04 

183-17 

21903 

149-17 

203*95 

171-01 


The proportion of expenditure on food to total consumption expenditure 
decreased with the increase in per capita income of the family, excepting in the 
per capita income classes of ‘Rs. 20 to less than Rs. 25’ and ‘Rs. 50 to less than 
Rs. 66’ where this proportion was more than that in the preceding per 
capita income class. It wa<^ about 66 per cent, in the per capita income class of 
‘Rs. 6 to less than Rs. 10’ and about 43 per cent, in the per capita income class 
of ‘Rs. 66 and above’. Taking individual sub-groups imder the food group, the 
percentage expenditure on cereals and products decreased with the increase 
in per capita income of the family, excepting in the per capita income class 
lI/S45DofLB6(a) 


.. 

1-14 

1-05 

1-26 

1-05 

0-06 

1*38 

0-95 

0-61 

1-08 

. . 

2-21 

1-61 

2-31 

2-06 

2-60 

2-78 

4-49 

5-20 

2-65 


0-97 

0-69 

1-08 

2-63 

3-08 

2-17 

0-19 

0-88 

1-58 

-- 

7-66 

10-32 

11-00 

11-00 

11-^8 

12*36 

10-04 

8-19 

10-7 

. . 

7-69 

9-67 

11-86 

10-03 

12-72 

14-70 

20-18 

18-01 

12-36 

• e 

0-03 

0-00 

0-01 

0-47 

0-09 

0-04 

0-23 

1*85 

0-23 


0-09 

0-08 

Oil 

0-24 

0-30 

1-05 

0-39 

1-26 

0-31 


0-12 

O-ll 

0-74 

0-14 

0-27 

0-66 

0-72 

0-64 

0-38 


3-68 

6-35 

11-70 

11-03 

14-47 

18-44 

6-40 

13-19 

11-22 

.. 

. . 

0-25 

0-42 

008 

1-08 

1-80 

0-10 

1-63 

0-76 


2-46 

2-56 

4-43 

4-44 

4-38 

5-85 

2-92 

6-04 

4-08 


2-80 

3-09 

3-44 

3*87 

4*29 

1004 

3*97 

4 00 

4*31 

*. 

2-92 

3-42 

3-93 

4-76 

3-99 

4-94 

4-97 

4-22 

4-12 

. . 

0-66 

1-18 

1-41 

1-61 

1-64 

3-46 

0-60 

1-84 

1-68 

. . 

1 01 

0-90 

1-74 

1-64 

1-89 

2-39 

1-36 

4-41 

1-73 


0-79 

1-70 

2-66 

3-23 

2-63 

4-52 

2-16 

10-78 

3-07 

•• 

0-19 

0-43 

1-41 

0-91 

2*40 

6-02 

1*10 

1-30 

1-58 

•• 

0-07 

0-21 

0-38 

0-18 

0-34 

1-88 

0-28 

1-13 

0-47 


34-48 

43-51 

69-88 

62-07 

08-50 

93-40 

61-10 

85-84 

62-24 
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of *Rs. 20 to less than Rs. 25’ Where the percentage expenditure on this item 
was more than that of the preceding per capita income class. The percentage 
expenditure on the remaining items of food fluctuated in different per capita 
income classes. 

5 '6. Food expenditure 

One of the important results which can bo derived from an analysis of 
family budgets is how the expenditure on a particular commodity varies 
with the level of family income. This relationship is generally termed the Engel 
Curve after Earnest Engel. The main results derived by Engel from his studies 
are set out below: 

(t) Food represents the largest single item of expenditure in the family 
budget. 

ft») The proportion of expenditure devoted to food decreases as the 
level of living of the family increases. 

(ml The proportion of expenditure on rent and clothing is appro- 
ximately constant and that on ‘luxury’ items increases with a rise 
in the l6vel of living. 

Of the above propositions, the second is the most important since this 
had been confirmed repeatedly and is now known as the Engel’s Law. It is 
customary to take variations in percentage expenditure on food to total expendi- 
ture to reflect roughly the variations in the level of living. An attempt has been 
made to analyse the distribution of families in each per capita income class 
and family size class by the percentage expenditure on food. 

6*61. Aiudysis hy per capita income dosses 

Expenditure on food depends on other factors besides income, and the size 
of the family is the most important among such factors. To eliminate the effect 
of the size of the family, therefore, analysis has been made in terms of per capita 
income classes instead of family income classes. Table 5 • 8 gives the percentage 
distribution of families in each monthly per capita income class by the percent- 
age of expenditure on food to total expenditure. 


Table 6 *8 

Percentage distribution oj amilies in each per capita income dass by 
percentage expenditure on food 


Monthly per capita income class (Be.) 


Peroentago 
exponditure on 
food to total 
expenditure 

r— 

<5 

5— 

<10 

10^ 

<15 

15— 

<20 

20— 

<25 

25— 

<35 

35— 

<60 

60— 

<65 

65 

and 

above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Below 45 



5*06 

7*37 

13*34 

18-31 

24-44 

12-26 

88-92 

15-99 

45— <50 


1-02 

5-34 

9*62 

9*72 

12-.31 

20-5S 

203 

3-97 

9-21 

50— <66 . . 


613 

8*43 

0*95 

10*06 

10-91 

15-64 

36-85 

6-05 

1310 

66— <60 


20*43 

8*06 

17*01 

17-39 

29 00 

n-29 

45-82 

0-61 

17-55 

60— <66 


20*11 

17*98 

34*98 

32-83 

9*76 

10-44 

1-39 

0-45 

20-82 

05— <70 


7*85 

28*30 

13*22 

15-23 

7-30 

4-76 


. . 

13*60 

TOandabove . . 


43*87 

25*03 

7*25 

1-43 

3-41 

3-85 

1-65 

, . 

9-73 


ToUl 


.. 100 00 lOO'OO 100-00 100 00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100 00 100-00 
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tt win he ‘^een that the percentage of families having significantly low 
percentage expenditure on food (less than 45 per cent.) is generally high 
in higher per capita income classes. Similarly the percentage of fa mili es recording 
appreciably higher percentage expenditure on food generally declines in the 
case of higher per capita income classes. 

5*62. Analysis by family sit^ 

While analysing the percentage expenditure on food vis-a-vis the family 
size it has to be borne in mind tliat broadly speaking, large-size families contain 
comparatively more earning members ro.siilting in higher family income. This, 
however, is only a roiigh relationship and hence a percentage distribution of 
families with a i;crtain percentage expenditure on food by size will be subject to 
the effects of variations in both family size and income. Subject to this, table 5*9 
gives the percentage distribution of families in each family size class by percentage 
exijcnditure on food to total expenditure. 

Table 5*9 

Percentage, distribution of families in each family size doss by percentage 

expenditure on food 


Family Size 

Number r — ■ • — ■ — ■ — -A——, 


Poroeixtage expenditure on 

food to total expenditure 

/ 


of 

families 

unesti' 

(mated) 

One 

2 

and 3 

4 

and 6 

6 

‘and 7 

Above 

7 

All 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

R 

Below 45 



130 

83-21 

24*34 

15-70 

11-57 

5-87 

If 

46 - <60 .. 



86 

7-69 

6-82 

11-49 

11-S5 

4-28 

9-21 

50"-* <55 . . 



111 

6-80 

24-96 

8-86 

14*38 

10*29 

1310 

55 -60 .. 



139 

. , 

26-74 

17-86 

15*65 

14*8*1 

1 J * i>» ) 

80 — <05 . . 



142 

, . 

6-82 

32-79 

19-77 

16*40 

20-82 

86* ~~ • . 



104 

, , 

4-19 

10-59 

11-49 

30-32 

13-60 

70 and above 

• • 


62 

3-40 

6-13 

2-66 

16-29 

18-00 

9*73 


Total 


774 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

!00*(K> 

Percentage 

families 

Number of 
mated) . . 

distribution of 

families (unesti 

. . 

2-97 

16-13 

33-97 

26-03 

20-90 

100 00 

- 

20 

128 

2S0 

227 

149 

774 


About 83 per cent, of the siulge-member families spent less than 45 per cent, 
of the total consumption expenditure on food and only about 3 per cent, of 
such families spent 70 per cent, or more on food (no such family was reported 
to have spent 66 to 70 per cent, on food). As against this, only about 1 2 per cent, 
and 6 per cent, of the families consisting of 6 and 7 and above 7 members res- 
pectively spent less than 45 per cent, on food and similarly about 47 per cent, 
and 66 per cent, of corresponding families spent 60 per cent, or more on food. 
The influence of the size of the family is expected to be felt more markedly in 
case of end classes of percentage expenditure on food, i.e., less than 45 and 70 or 
more, which are appreciably lower or higher than the overall average percent- 
age expenditure on food. 
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6*7. Proportion of families reporting expenditure on selected sub-groups 

The percentage of families incurring expenditure on some of the selected sub- 
groups of consumption expenditure, or non-coustimption outgo or capital 
outlay, often reveal a great deal about the expenditure habits of the population 
groups. Such figures by size of family are given in table 6-10 

Table 6*10 

Percentage of families reporting expenditure on selected sub-groups by family size 


Family size 

Item / 



One 

Two 

or 

three 

Four 

or 

five 

Six 

or 

sevcii 

Above 

seven 

All Ropoxting 
families 
(unesti- 
matod) 

1 

2 

3 

1 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Prepared mealB and 

refreshment d 

100 00 

81-26 

85-47 

73-59 

77-78 

80-52 

636 

Non-alcohohc beverages 

69-37 

01-80 

OC-40 

9(5-03 

95-26 

94-71 

724 

Pan, supari 

43 -no 

70-44 

67-83 

77-64 

76-61 

71-91 

533 

Tobacco and tobacco products 

75-28 

76-25 

75 68 

74-81 

74-52 

7.5-25 

573 

Alcoholic beverages 

5-28 

18-63 

26-64 

22-12 

20-92 

22-00 

181 

Furniture and furnishings 

8-13 

2-80 

3-74 

1-85 

2-88 

3-06 

27 

Household services 

65-90 

63-76 

41-71 

54-38 

39-57 

47-22 

368 

Medical care 

90-36 

75-36 

89-28 

81-41 

90-53 

8-5-28 

646 

Personal oaro 

100-00 

99-23 

99-77 

100-00 

99-87 

99-80 

770 

Education and reading 

5‘>-34 

29-88 

31-68 

44-39 

30-38 

36-32 

337 

Recreation and amusement . . 

88-30 

64-03 

61-45 

48-15 

62-89 

57-98 

477 

Trar rport and communi( at ion 

88-02 

74-16 

68-43 

65-77 

71-14 

69-81 

524 

Remittance to dependants . . 

61-51 

18-12 

14-10 

13-76 

0-00 

14-08 

117 

Savings and investments 

81-97 

77-68 

84-81 

83-01 

84-84 

83-10 

(>•6 

Debts repaid 

64-69 

28-14 

39-07 

40-08 

42-64 

38-75 

264 


Taking families of all sizes together, nearly all families incurred expen- 
diture on personal care whereas on furniture and furnishings only a very few 
families (about 3 per cent.) were incurring any expenditure. A large propor- 
tion of the families surveyed were noticed spending on non-alcoholic beverages, 
medical care, prepared meals and refreshments, tobacco and tobacco products, 
pan and supari and transport and communication. The percentages of families 
reporting expenditure on these items were about 95, 85, 81, 76, 72 and 70 
respectively. Expenditure on recreation and amusements, household services 
and education and reading was reported by about 58, 47 and 36 per cent, of the 
families respectively. Twenty two per cent, of the families reported expenditure 
on alcoholic beverages also. It is noticed that in case of single-member families, 
all families surveyed w-ere used to have prepared meals and refreshments. 
The percentage of such families was also quite high (about 88 per cent.) in the 
matter of expenditure on recreation and amusements. 

About 83 per cent, of the families were either saving or investing some 
amount and the percentage of families in different sizes varied from 78 to 85. 
On the other hand, remittances to dependants were reported by 14 per cent, 
of the families only when all sizes of families were taken together. As regards 
the position in different sizes, the percen'^ages of families who remitted to 
dependants decreased with an increase in the size of family. Repayment of 
debts was made on the whole by about 39 jicr cent, of the fansilies surveyed. 
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FOOD CONSUMPTION AND NUTRITION 
G*l. Quantities of food consumed 

Food consumption is an important indicator of the level of li\dng. 
Detailed data on quantities consumed of different items of food, drink and 
tobacco (excluding ‘j)rcparod meals and refreshments’ for which it wa; not 
possible to obtain quantitative data) were obtained from the sampled families. 
The quantities of various items consumed, on an average, per family per 
month are presented in table 6*1. 


Table 6-1 

Average quantity consumed per family per month by items 


Item 





Standard 

unit 

(Quantity) 

Mum her of 
families 
rejjorling* 
(unestimated) 

Average 
quantity con - 
sumed 
per family 

1 





2 

3 

4: 

Food, beverages, etc. 








Cereals and jyroducU 








Rice 






768 

42-13 

Wheat 





Sf 

630 

5-70 

Wheat atta 





ff 

21 

0*12 

Jowar 





9f 

o 


Barley 





t9 

1 

O-'.H) 

Pea 






1 

0*00 

Bagi . . 





ff 

562 

19'3?. 

Ragi atta 





ff 

2 

0-04 

Gram 





ff 

0 

O.Oi 

Small millets . . 





tf 

8 

0-05 

Small millets atta 





ff 

J 

o-(;i 

Chira, muri, khoi 





ff 

1 

0-00 

Other rice products 





ff 

30 

0-28 

Mai da 





t» 

18 

0*06 

Suji,rawa 





ff 

133 

0*33 

Bread 





ff 

33 

0-09 

Cake and pastry 





ff 

2 

0-00 

Biscuit 





ff 

35 

0-04 

Other wheat products 





ff 


0-01 

Other cereals . . 



. . 


ft 

5 

0-03 


♦The figures iu c 3 relate to those LuniUea only which had reported figures on quasti ty 

of TariouB items eonsumed. 
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Table 6*1— eon<4. 

1 2 3 


Pulses and products 


Arhar 





747 

4-20 

Gram 





442 

0-96 

Mooug 




»» 

156 

0-24 

Masur 





29 

006 

Urd . . 




tf 

1:’46 

0*61 

Khcsari 




t« 

10 

0-00 

Pea . . 




tf 

111 

0-14 

Other pulses . . 




»» 

198 

0-49 

Pulse products 




>» 

4 

0-01 

Oilseeds, oils and fats 

Mustard oil 




99 

3 

0-01 

CoooDut oil 

. - • - 


, , 

t* 

14 

0-02 

Gingelly oil , • 



. . 

99 

58 

0-13 

Grouudimt oil 



. . 

99 

702 

1-54 

Other vegatableu oils 



. . 

99 

34 

003 

Vanaspati 



. . 

99 

48 

0-06 

Margarice 



. . 

99 

. . 

. . 

Oil seeds 

Meat, fish and eggs 



• • 

99 

C 

0-01 

Goat meat 




99 

116 

0-36 

Beef 




99 

5 

0-00 

Mutton 



, , 

99 

627 

1-62 

pork 

• • • • 


, , 

99 

o 

0-00 

Buffalo meat • • 

• • • • 


, . 

99 

1 

0-00 

Poultry 

• • % m 



no. 

2 

0-00 

Fresh fish 




kg. 

99 

74 

0-16 

Dry fish « • 



. . 

20 

0-03 

Eggs-hen « « 



, . 

no. 

146 

2-39 

EggS'duck « • 

MUk and prodmts 



• • 

»♦ 

1 

0-03 

Milk-cow 




1 

688 

1M2 

Milk-buffalo 




99 

30 

0-54 

Curd . . 




l^g- 

256 

1-87 

Lassi . . 



, . 

9 9 

1 

0-16 

Ghec-cow 



, . 

99 

141 

0-12 

Ghoe-buffalo • . 



, , 

99 

4 

0-00 

Butter 



, , 

99 

227 

0-21 

Powdered uiilk. . 



, , 

99 

9 

0-00 

Other milk and milk products 


. . 

99 

r> 

0*02 

Condiments and spices 

Salt . . 




99 

769 

2-66 

Turmeric 




g- 

660 

96-69 

Chilly-green 




99 

289 

548*08 

Chilly dry 




99 

668 

603-96 

Tamarind 




99 

718 

1038-66 

Onion 





745 

3-01 

Garlic 





361 

160-U 

Coriander 




99 

660 

783-34 

Ginger 




99 

53 

17-96 

Pepper 




99 

608 

63*07 

Mcthi 




99 

182 

37*09 

Saffron 

• • • • 



9* 

1 

0*00 

MuaUird 

• • B • 



99 

647 

124*92 

Jira 

• • • » 



9* 

598 

67*62 

Cloves 




99 

' 28 

2.33 

Elachi 




99 

1122 

4*67 

l^lixcd spices 




99 

233 

88*18 

Other spices . . 


• • 


99 

41 

16*40 
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Tabus t-l—contd. 



tables and products 


Potato 

Muli, turnip, etc. 

Carrot, beet 
Arum 

Other root vegetables . . 

Bnnjal 

Cauliflower 

Cabbage 

Jack fruit 

Ladies finger . . 

Tomato 

Cucumber 

Pumpkin 

Gourd 

Karela 

Bean . . 

Pea . . 

Other non -leafy vcget;ibl<‘s 
Palak 

Amaranth, chalai 
Melhi 

Other leafy vegeta])lc8 . 
Pickles and preservatives 
Other vegetable products 

Fruits and products 

Banana, plantain 

Orange 

Lemon 

Mango 

Jack fruit 

Pineapple 

Water melon . . 

Coconut 
Cashew nut 
Apple 
Knarbooza 
Dried fruits 
Other fruits 
Jams and jcllicB 
Other fruit products 

Sugar, honey, etc. 

Sugar crystal . . 

Sugar deshi 
Gur . . 

Honey 

Pan, supari 

Pan-leaf 
Pan-finished 
Supari 
Lime . . 

Katha 

Others 



741 

2-32 

fp 

412 

0-74 

9t 



99 



99 

r* 

0-02 

99 

728 

2*32 

99 

202 

0-31 


271 

0-85 

99 

1 

0-00 

99 

15.3 

0-4(» 

99 

690 

3-05 

99 

25 

0-00 

99 

7 

0-02 

99 

43 

O-l!) 

99 

9 

0-01 

99 

5 13 

1 • 75 

99 

4 

O-OI 

99 

23 

o-r>i 

99 

3 

o-ou 

99 

27U 

I *07 

99 

20 

0-01 

99 

24^) 

1-23 

99 

3 

0-T7 

99 

11 

(>•07 


no. 

460 

11 -33 

99 

164 

2- 51 

9* 

39 

0-33 

99 

15 

0-09 

99 

3 

nu7 

9 9 

2 

i*-02 

• f 

670 

3-52 


1 

000 

99 

o 

O-ol 

99 

14 

0 07 

99 

3 

om) 

•9 

41 

0-28 

99 

1 

0 00 

99 

3 

0-01 


kg- 

670 

1-97 

99 

o 

orK> 

99 

572 

•* •»•■» 

99 


0-00 


no. 

502 

210-78 

99 

4 

o-oi 

g- 

491 

112-44 

99 

31 

6-88 

99 

37 

8-06 

99 

1 

0-12 
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Tablb 6 • 1 — condd. 


1 

Tobacco and produHa 
Bidi . . 

Cigarottep 
Zarda, kimam, surti 
Cigar, cheroot . . 
Chewing tobacco 
Leaf tobacco . . 

Hnkka tobacco prepared 

Smiflf 

Othcra 

Alcoholic btvtrarjes 
Toddy, necra . . 

Country liquor 
Boer . • 

Refined liquor, etc. 
Non-alcoholic htvtragu 
Teadeaf 

Oofifoo powi^or or seed 

0o'?oa 

Obhor^ 


2 



4 

no. 


396 

289*45 

- 


142 

43-64 



8 

2-68 

no. 


5 

0-48 

g* 


11 

2-1)2 

ft 


28 

8-03 

ft 


S 

4-32 

t« 


38 

3-03 

tt 


4 

3-03 

Pint 


67 

1-77 

tt 


23 

0-88 

tt 


26 

0-63 

tt 


4 

0-01 

kg. 


176 

0-07 

>> 


644 

0-29 



3 

0-00 


ft 


g.-iCri n^. Mitr^ k '.-kilogram. !io.-;unnbc*r. 


The quantity of cereals and cereal products consumed, on an averaue bv 
a wojuig class family per month was 68-25 kg. Of this, the major portion 
(42 • 13 kg.) was accounted for by ncc alone. The average size of a famil y in 
term-s of equivalent adult consuraptiou units was 4-38 and hence the quantity of 
wreab consume^ per adult consumption unit per day worked out to a4ut 
0-51 kg. only. Besides 68-25 kg. of cereals and products, the average family 
consumed 6-85 kg. of pulses and pulse products, 11-66 1, of milk and 2 -37 
kg. of milk products, 1-80 kg. of oils and fata, 2-07 kg. of meat, fish and eis 
(excluding eggs for which quantity figures in weights were not available) 
9-28 kg. of condiments and spices, 15-54 kg. of vegetables and vegetable 
products and 4-19 kg. of sugar, honey, etc. Apart from these, there was 
some consumption of fruits and fruit products wliich could not be reduced to 
weight and of prepared meals, etc., for which quantity data could not be collected 
The above is a broad picture of quantities of food staffs consumed, on an average’ 
by a family of industrial workers in Bangalore. * ' 
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Among items of pan-supari, tobacco, alcoholic and other beverages, an 
appreciable consumption of pan leaf, supari, cigarettes, tobacco and coffee 
powder or seed was recorded. 

6*2. Analysis of nutrUion contents 

In collaboration with the Nutrition Research Laboratories, Government of 
India, an evaluation of the nutritive contents of the food stuffs consumed, on 
an average, by a working class family in Bangalore was attempted on the basis 
of data presented in table 6*1 keeping in view the age-sex composition of 
an average family. In the analysis, the following assumptions were made 
while calculating the nutritive requirments of the various age groups 

1. The caloric requirement for the age-group below 6 years was assumed 
to be 1,160 per child per day and for the age-group of 5-14 years at 2,0(X). The 
male manual workers were assumed to be moderately active requiring 2,800 
calories per day. They were mainly factory workers. Most of their occupations 
would require less than 5 cal/kg/hour and a good number even less than 3. All 
wopien faUing in the age group of 15 — 64 years were assumed to require 2,300 
calorics to allow for activity, pregnancy and lactation requirements. All other 
persons were assumed to lead a sedentary life. 

2. Children below 6 years were assumed to require about 42 g. protein per 
day and children between 6-14 years, 63g. Adult men required 65 g. protein 
per day while adult women were assumed to require 46 g. of protein. Of the 
women between 16-64 years, one-third were assumed to be pregnant or nursing 
and their protein requiremens were calculated at 100 g. per day. 

3. The calcium requirements of children upto 16 years were assumed to 
be 1 ’ 26 g. per day and the pregnant or nursing women were assumed to require 
1 • 76 g. per day. The calcium requirement of the rest was assumed to be 1 • 00 g . 

4. Iron requirement of pregnant or nursing women was assumed to 
be 30 mg. per day while for the rest it was assumed to be 20 mg. per day. 

5. The vitamin BI requirement was calculated at 0 • 6 mg. per 1 ,000 calories . 

6. No authentic data on nutritive contents of meals taken in restau- 
rants, cafeterias, etc., are available. However, it has been calculated while plann- 
ing low cost menus that Re. 0*75 worth meal may provide 2,500 calories and 
05 g. of protein. Allowing for a little profit margin for the commercial catering 
establishments, it has been assumed that Re. 1 worth meal will provide 
about 2,600 calories and 65 g. of protein. No assumption has been made with 
regard to other nutrients. 

The following table gives the nutritive value of the food-stuffs consumed, 
on an average, by a working class family as well as the quantity recommended 
for consumption by the Nutrition Research Laboratories, in tenns of different 
nutrients. 
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Table 6*2 


Nutritive value of food stuffs consumed, on an average, by a worldng doss 


Nutrienin 


Quantity 

Quantity oonBUmed reoommedned 

per day per family 







10,995 

n,«M 






279 g. 

313 tt‘ 

JtW. 





138 g. 

• • 

Calcium 





4 3 g. 

6-5 g. 

lr>n 





166 mg. 

115 mg. 

Vi 1.1 min A 





9,252 i.u. 

19,425 i.u. 

Vitamin lU 





7-1 mg. 

5-8 mg. 

ViUamin 0 





273 mg. 

278 mg. 

acid 





56 mg. 

• • 

Rib'jflavin 





6 

3 



K 


grams, 


mg 


— - milligrams, 


i.e.= international unit. 


From the above it would appe.ar that increased intsike of pulsM, leafy 
\<‘.gctables, fruits, like guava and mango and intake of at least skimmed 
milk by children, pregn.aut and nursing women will help to overcome the 
deficiencies in respect of Vitamin A, calcium and proteins. 





Chapter 7 

BUDGETAEY POSITION 

7 * 1. Introduetory 

The two sides of the family balarce sheet are receipts and disbursenif.rts. 
It may be recalled here that disbursements include money expenditure for 
current living and also amount spent to increase assets or decrease liabi- 
lities, and receipts include money income (and imputed money value of it - ras 
consumed without money outlay) as well as funds which arc obtained through 
decreasing assets or increasing liabilities. Theoretically, the two sides of the bal- 
ance sheet should exactly tally for each sampled family. In practice, however, 
data on receipts and disbursements collected in the course of family living sur- 
veys seldom .show such exact correspondence. There is always a gap between 
the two which may be called the balancing difference. The reasons for the gap 
are several. Data are collected from the sampled families for one whole month 
generally in one interview. It is haidly possible to obtain exact figures fn>iu 
families so as to get a perfect account of the receipts and disbursements. Many 
factosys such as recall lapses, end-})criod effects, deliberate concealment or dis- 
tortion of certain items of income and expeuditiire on the part of infonnauts, 
etc., come into play in the process of collection of data. Moreover, in ttie presen' 
survey only the value of articles of food, drink, tt)ba(!Co and fuel and light 
actually consumed during the month was taken on the di.^bursemeixt side 
and not the amount spent on the purchase of the goods as such during that, 
particular month. Net income from “family members enterprise account" 
could only be approximate becaiise of difficulties of accounting. On account 
of all these factors, an exact balance between average receipt.s and di.dnir'<e- 
ments per family cannot be expected in the data. 

Table 7*1 gives the average receipts and disbursements by monthly family 
income classes' and also the net balancing difference between the two. 


Table 7-1 

Average receipts, disbursements and balancing difference by family 

income classes 


Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

Poroent- 
ago of 
families 
to total 

Average Average 
receipts disburse- 
por family men ts per 
per month family per 
(Rs.) luoatli (Rs.) 

Net bal- 
ancing 
dilferenco 
-for - 
(Rs-) 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Less than 80 


0-14 

40-00 

32-83 

-I-7-18 

30 to less than 60 . . 


3-11 

73-70 

79-85 

-0-16 

60 to less than 90 . . 


22-63 

111-13 

12GC8 

—15-53 

90 to less than 120 . . 


37.92 

136-49 

151-59 

— 18-10 

120 to less than 160 


14-3S 

161-50 

181-3.' 

—16-82 

150 to lees than 210 

« • • • 

13-2S 

216-68 

223-60 

— 7-0S| 

210 and abore 

.. 

8-64 

300-30 

298-25 

-f2-14^ 


Total 

100-00 

167-32 

171-01 

-13-69 


(53 
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Taking all income classes, tlie not balancing difference was — ^Rs. 16*69 or 
8 • 7 per cent , of the total receipts. Except for the first and the last income clasaee 
the net balancing difference was negative, i.e., receipts were less than dis- 
bursements. 

7-2. Budgetary position by family income 

The existence of a balancing difference, as disciLssod above, has to be kept 
in view in studying the relationship between current money income and money 
expenditure for current living, i.e., the budgetary position of the families. 
The teim “current money income” has been taken to include income from 
paid employment, self-employment and other income such as rent from land, 
houses, pension, cash assistance, gifts, concessions, interest and dividends, 
chance games and lotteries, while “money expenditure for current living” 
has been taken to include all items of consumption expenditure and disburse- 
ments on account of remittances to dependants and taxes, interest on loans, 
and litigation. According to definitions adopted in this Report, these terms will 
bo referred to simply as income and expenditure. The budgetary position for 
groups of families at successive income levels measures the changing relation- 
ship between income and expenditure along the income scale and brings to 
light the prevalence of spending financed through deficit or the extent of sur- 
pluses. Such data are presented in table 7*2. 

Table 7*2 

Budgetary position by family income classes 


Monthly family income class (Bs.) 


Item 

<30 

30— 

60— 

90— 

120— 

160— 

210 and 

All 



<60 

<90 

<120 

<150 

<210 

above 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

Average monthly in- 
oomo per family .. 

20 00 

47-27 

78-77 

103-63 

132-23 

178-90 

266-91 

124-17 

Average monthly ex- 









penditure per family 
Monthly balance 
Percentage of families 
recording surplus* 

3282 

75-66 

113-68 

135-72 

163-88 

196-38 

262-90 

160-76 

to total families . . 
Percentage of families 

• • 

0-18 

1-44 

6-96 

6-05 

5-43 

6-06 

24*12 

recording deficit to 
total families 

014 

2-93 

21-19 

31-96 

8-33 

7-86 

3-48 

76-88 


Average surplus (-f) 
or deficit (— -) per 

family .. .. —12-82 —28-28 -84-81 -32-09 -31-66 -17-48 +14-01 —26-88 


*Zero balance is considered as surplus. 

Of the total families surveyed, about 76 per cent, had deficit budgets while 
the remaining 24 per cent, had balanced or surplus budgets. Except the highest 
income class, all other income classes had, on the average, deficit budgets. 

7*3. Budgetary position by famdly composition 

Table 7-3 gives the budgetary position of the families by family types 
in terms of the number of adults and children in the family. 
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Tablb 7 '3 

Budgetary position by family composition 


Family eomposition (in terms of adults/ohildron) 


Item 

/• — 

1 

adult 

1 

adult and 
children 
(one or 
more) 

2 

adults 

2 2 2 ^ 
adults and adults and adults and 
1 child 2 children more than 
2 children 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Feroentage of families reo- 
oiding RurpluB* to total 
famiUeB 

1.92 

0-36 

2-05 

1*38 

1-08 

5-66 

Percentage of families 
recording deficit to total 
familieB 

1*05 

0-20 

5-24 

3-87 

4-54 

16-60 

Average amount of but* 
plus(+)or deficit ( — ) 
(Rs.) per family over all 
familieB together 

+4-47 

+33-53 

— 11-11 

—20-54 

-39-31 

—20-23 


Family composition (in terms of adnlts/children) 



3 adults 

3 adults 
and 1 
child 

3 adults Other fami- 
and more lies 

than 1 child 

All 

1 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

Percentage of families recording sur- 
plus* to totalfamilies . . 

0-34 

2-55 

2-94 

5-93 

24-12 

Percentage of families recording defi- 
cit to totalfamilies 

2-10 

2-48 

17-85 

20-95 

75-88 

Average amount of surplus ( + ) or defi- 
cit (— ) (Rfl.) per family over all 
families together 

-28-42 

— 22-05 

—29-86 

-^0-87 

—26-68 


*Zeto balance is oonsiderd as surplus. 

Taking all families, the net result was a deficit balance. Single-member 
families and families coasisting of one adult and children (one or more) had, 
however, a surplus budget. 

7*4. Distribution of famUies by income, expenditure and size 

Table 7*4 gives the percentage distribution of families in each monthly 
family income class and family size class by monthly expenditure. 
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Tabi.e 7-4 

Pcrcet^iuge dutrihuti^m of familu,-« by iihcome, expenditure and ^iize 


Monthly Family size 
family in ci'me 

class {R«.) 

~ 1 2 

Numl>er of 
families (un- 
OHtimatcd) 

3 

Monthly family expenditure class (Rh ) 

A * . 

<60 

4 

60— 

<90 

5 

90— 

< 120 

6 

UO— 

<160 

7 

150 

<210 

8 

<30 1 

1 

100 00 





2 &3 


. , 

, , 




4&5 

, . 

. . 

, . 




6 & 7 

, , 

, . 





Above 7 

. . 

. . 

. • 


. , 


All 

1 

100 00 



. . 

, , 

o 

V 

1 

2 

100-00 

, , 




2&3 

12 

40-86 

69- 14 




4&5 

9 

30*21 

30- 9«) 

12*81 

26 05 


6&7 

7 

, , 

68*71 

30*04 


1*25 

Above 7 

2 

47-7! 

62 

. . 

. . 

, , 

All 

32 

33*37 

47*83 

10*03 

8-53 

0 24 

60— <90 1 

2 


56*37 

43*63 



2>3 

46 

4-20 

20 00 

42*08 

17*78 

11*42 

4&r> 

64 


16*00 

35*94 

34-98 

10-67 

0&7 

48 

1-68 

46-26 

23*08 

14*42 

13*31 

Above 7 

11 


. . 

46-61 

7*88 

45*61 

All 

171 

1-40 

25*50 

33*93 

24*33 

12*37 

90— <120 1 

3 


33*26 

27*05 


39-69 

2&3 

35 


3*58 

71*18 

17*29 

5 • 85 

4 & 5 

95 


4 -61 

11*83 

21. 93 

1:6*(9 

0 & 7 

84 


0--t-> 

32*17 

27*37 

32*18 

Above 7 

41 


1.39 

27*50 

52*18 

15*81 

All 

258 


2-70 

41*41 

30-31 

21-74 

120— <160 1 

8 


, , 

59*26 

25*15 

15*69 

2 &3 

19 


2*35 

27*63 

18*77 

38*06 

4 & 5 

32 


1*27 

52*59 

3*90 

29*32 

6 & 7 

26 


, , 

14*46 

18*87 

54*50 

Above 7 

26 


6*08 

1*70 

17*66 

31 *21 

All 

no 


1*72 

34*49 

13*20 

33*60 

i50_<210 1 

2 


. • 


. . 

100-00' 

2 & 3 

11 


13*21 

17*W 

2*95 

46-47 

4 & 5 

34 


. . 

21*11 

8*10 

60-88 

6 & 7 

38 


• . 

. , 

22*29 

61 -.68 

Above 7 

43 


. • 

2*76 

4*45 

30-98 

All 

128 


117 

8*74 

10-16 

44-36~ 

210 and abovo 1 

3 


• • 

. , 


67*31 

2& 3 

4 


. • 

• • 


100*00 

4 & 5 

16 


, , 

7*42 

1*64 

12*77 

6 & 7 

24 


• • 



23*07 

Above 

27 


• • 

6-26 

. , 

18*89 

All 

74 


» • 

3*67 

0.41 

24*79 

All 1 

20 

5*80 

8*68 

38-70 

13*54 

28-39 

2 & 3 

128 

4-74 

12*47 

46-90 

11*91 

16*87 

4 & 5 

250 

0-91 

7*67 

37-47 

20*11 

23*27 

0 & 7 

227 

0-42 

1303 

20-60 

19*24 

30*65 

Above 

149 

0-68 

2*02 

16-00 

28*21 

‘2*06 

All 

774 

1-50 

8* '69 

30*12 

20-64 

23*89 

Number of familiee 

(Unestimated) 


17 

61 

155 

167 

23S 
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Table 7*4 — eontd. 


Ifonthly Family size 

family inoome 
class 
(B3.) 

Number of 
families (un- 
estimated) 

Monthly 

family expondituro 
rlass (Hs.) 



Peroentage 
of families to 
total 

210— 

<300 

300 

and above 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

<30 

1 

1 



100*00 

0*14 


2 & 3 




, , 



4 & 5 




, , 



6 6s 7 







Above 7 

. . 

. . 

. . 




Ail 

1 

. . 

• » 

100*00 

0.14 

30— <60 

1 

2 

, , 


100*00 

0-17 


2 & 3 

12 



100*00 

1*02 


4 & 5 

9 

, , 


100*00 

1*02 


6*7 

7 

, , 


100 00 

0*60 


Above 7 

2 

. . 

. . 

100*00 

0*30 


All 

32 


. . 

lOO-OO 

3*11 

•0— <00 

1 

o 



100 00 

0*23 


2 A 3 

40 

4-43 


100*00 

4*84 


4 & 5 

64 

1*91 


100*00 

10*46 


6*7 

48 

2 *25 

, , 

100 00 

6-49 


Above 7 

11 

. . 

. . 

100*00 

0-61 


All 

171 

2-47 


100*00 

22 -6:1 

00 — <120 

1 

3 

, , 


100*00 

0-37 


2 & 3 

36 

1-80 


100-00 

6*73 


4 & 6 

05 

1*37 

0-67 

100-00 

10-60 


6 & 7 

84 

6-78 

1*08 

100 00 

10-26 


Above 7 

41 

3*12 


100*0. > 

9*06 


All . . 

258 

3-36 

0 48 

100-00 

37*92" 

120— <160 

1 

8 

, , 

, , 

100*00 

roi 


2 & 3 

19 


13* 19 

100*00 

1*84 


4 & 5 

32 

10-87 

2-05 

100*00 

5*90 


6*7 

26 

5-50 

6-67 

100*00 

2*48 


Above 7 

25 

44-35 

. . 

100*00 

2*55 


All 

110 

13*30 

3*69 

100*00 

14*38 

160_<210 

1 

2 

. , 


100*00 

0 14 


2 & 3 

11 

20*77 


100*00 

1*18 


4 & 5 

34 

15*79 

3*82 

100*00 

3*88 


6 & 7 

38 

19*18 

6*95 

100 00 

3 58 


Above 7 

43 

48*85 

12*96 

100*00 

4*50 


All 

128 . 

28*19 

7*39 

100*00 

13*28 

210 and 

1 

3 

32*69 


100 CK) 

0-45 

above 

2 & 3 

4 

. , 


100 00 

0-38 


4 & 5 

10 

69*96 

8*21 

100 00 

2*11 


6 & 7 

24 

45*41 

31*52 

100 00 

2*62 


Above 7 

27 

45*01 

30*84 

100*00 

2*98 


All 

74 

48*68 

22*45 

^locroo 

“8 *'54’ 

AU 

1 

20 

4*09 


iob'bo” 

2*97" 


2 & 3 

128 

3*60 

1-51 

100* IX) 

16*13 


4 & 5 

250 

9*00 

1-51 

100*00 

33*97 


6 & 7 

227 

10*97 

fl-lO 

100*00 

26*03 


Above 7 

149 

23*85 

7-19 

100*00 

20*90 


AU 

774 

11*65 

3*61 

100*00 

100*00 

Number of families 






(Unestimatod) 


97 

39 

774 


M/S46I>ofLB— 6 
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Taking all income classes, as the size of the family increased a larger per- 
centage of families in the large size classes fell in the higher expenditure classes. 

It will be interesting to study what percentage of families in each size 
class and income class had to incur expenditure more than the income. Leaving 
the extreme size classes of 1 and more than 7 members and also the two income 
classes at either end, the position is sununarised in table 7*5. 

Table 7*5 

Summary distribution of families by income, expenditure and size for 

three middle sized classes 


laoome class Percentage distribution Percentage distribution Percentage distribution 

(Bs.) of families 'with different of families 'with different of families with different 
sizes in expenditure class sizes in expenditure class sizes in expenditure class 
above the income class same as the income lower than the income 




1 T. ^ 



class 



class 

- 


f — 
2 

& 3 

4& 5 

6& 7 ' 

'2Si Z 

4A; 5 

^ r 

6 &7 

2 & 3 

4& 5 

6 &7^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

60 — <90 

46-71 

83-40 

53 06 

20-00 

16-60 

46-26 

4-29 

• • 

1-68 

90— <120 

24-94 

50-66 

67-41 

71-48 

44-83 

32-17 

3-68 

4-61 

0 42 

120— <160 

61-25 

42-24 

66-67 

18-77 

3-90 

18-87 

29-98 

63-86 

14-46 


In the income class ‘Rs. 60 to less than Rs. 90’ the percentage of families 
with expenditure more than their income was the highest in the size class ‘4 
and 5.’ In other two size classes also, viz., ‘2 and 3’ and ‘6 and 7’ the percentage 
of such families was etmsiderable. The percentage of such families was tire highest 
in the size class ‘6 and 7’ in case of the other two income classes. 
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LEVEL OF LIVING 

8*1. Conceptof level of living 

In Part I, data have been presented mainly on the economic and material 
aspects of the level of living, e.g, income and eiqpenditure of working class 
families (as defined for the purpose Of this survey) in Bangalore. The concept 
of level of living, however, does not merely end with the satisfaction of mater- 
ial wants; it embraces all types of ‘material’ and ‘non-material’ wants. It 
expresses, in a large measure, a state of mind as a result of participation in 
‘non -material’ aspects of life as well as the level of consumption of material 
goods and services. So far as consumption of material goods is concerned, 
the level of living refers to the quantitative and qualitative consumption 
of goods and services. The actual consumption of the items will depend upon 
the tastes and habits of the person or family in question and on the relative 
prices prevalent in the market to which he/it has access. The non-material 
elements entering into the concept of the level of living cover the whole field 
of desires and values for which a man may care-desires for particular types of 
food, ^ink, housing, clothing, etc.; for educational, cultural and recreational 
facilities; for opportunity to do the kind of work that is satisfying to him; 
for safeguards against the risks of illness, unemployment and old age, etc. 
Th^e ‘non-material’ aspects in their turn are dependent to a groat extent on 
social policy and climate and several other factors which naturally differ from 
society to society and individual to individual. A study of the non-material 
aspects of level of living can, therefore, most meaningfully be made for a com- 
pact group of population living under almost similar conditions. 

Taking the broad concept of the level of living as discussed above, an 
attempt wm made to collect information on certain additional items consi- 
domd significant lor the study of this concept for the working class popu- 
lation in India. This was the &st attempt of its kind in this country and hence 
it was made on a limited scale. The information on these additional items was 
oolleoted in a separate sohedule (Schedule ‘B’) from an independent smaller 
sample of families. The additional aspects of level of living which were 
covered wore i — 

(a) Sickness; 

(b) Education; 

(o) Conditions of work, awareness of rights, trade imionism and social 
security; 

(d) Employment and service conditions; 

(e) Housing conditions and situation of the house in the context of 

social amenities; 

(f) Indebtedness; and 

(g) Savings and assets and inventory of a few durable items. 
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8*2, Scope of Sdiedvle *B' 

The. purpose of the enquiry in Schedule ‘B’ was a study of the aspects 
of livuig other than income and expenditure. These aspects were selected 
so as to enable an assessment being made of the physical well-being, satisfaction 
of cultural wants, participation in community activities, enjoyment of social 
rights, etc. The object was not only to obtain some quantitative indicators of 
level of livijig but also to get a qualitative idea of the conditions in which 
the families lived, the difficulties they experienced, their likings and interests, 
etc. For example, under the head ‘Sickness' information w<as obtained on how 
the families were affected when there was an incidence of sickness. Similarly, 
under ‘Education’ information was collected rot only about levels of literacy 
but also about interests of families in the matter of acquiring education and 
difficulties in the way. Under the head ‘Conditions of work, awareness of rights, 
trade mrionism and social security’ details were collected about the extent to 
which the workers were in a position to enjoy the rights and privileges accruing 
to them from their employment. Under other heads also an attempt was 
made to collect information on both quantitative and qualitative aspects. 

The data were collected by the Interview Method from the members of 
the sampled families. The Investigators were instructed to probe at great 
length into the replies given before fill mg in the schedule. It has tobereoog-* 
nised, however, that in a survey of this type, particularly when this part of 
the survey was the first of its kind in India, a large element of non-sampling 
error, e.g.. Investigator and informant bias, arising out of interview and res- 
ponse, is bound to creep into the data collected. For instance, the information 
relat ing to conditions of repairs, sewage and ventilation arrangements in Chap- 
ter 11 and condition of work places, welfare amenities provided to workers 
and awareness of provisions of labour laws on the part of the workers in Chapter 
12 is based on the opinions of different Field Investigators and/or the sampled 
workers. As such, the information relating to these aspects is of subjective 
nature and this could at best be considered to give only a broad picture. More- 
over, the data being based on a relatively small sample (240 families), are also 
subject to a largo sampling error. Tliese limitations have to be carefully 
borne in mind while going through the analysis presented in this part of the 
Keport. In all Chapters of this part of the Report, finest imated distributions, 
i.e., distributions as obtained from the sample itself, ate presented without 
any attempt to build up population estimates. 



Chapter 9 

EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


9‘1. General education 

Data were collected on educational standards, etc., of the members of the 
sampled worlciixg class families wlio were aged 6 years and above. Tabic 9*1 
shows the distribution of members receiving and not receiving education by 
family income classes. Table 9*2 shows distribution of members not receiving 
education, separately for children (6 — 14 years) and others, by reasons and 
income classes. 


Tablg 9*1 


Distribution of persons {aged 5 years and above) Ity income and edu- 
cational standard 


ItoniB 

Monthly family income class (Bs.) 

A 


<60 

60— 

<120 

120 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Actual number of persons in sampled families 
(aged 6 years and above) •• 

22 

661 

401 

1,084 

Pwoantsg* to total . . 

2-04 

60 '98 

36*98 

100 00 

(A) Attpersons 





Percentage receiving education 

000 

21*28 

31*08 

24*65 

Peroeotage not receiving education 

00-01 

78*72 

68-92 

76*:;6 

Total 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

100-00 

(B) ChOdren 





Ftoroantage leoeiving education 

12-60 

63*02 

76*43 

67*36 

FVroentage not reoeiving education . . 

87-60 

36*08 

23*67 

32*65 

Total 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

Att persons receiving eduettibm 





Peroentag^ receiving education in primary echools 

60-00 

72*14 

63*71 

68-05 

Percentage receiving education in eecondary 
sohoole 

Puroentage reoeiving oduoation in other eduoa* 
tional institutione 

60-00 

e • 

26*72 

2*14 

21*77 

14*62 

24-06 

7-89 

Total 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 
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Tablk 9*2 


Percentage distribution of persons — children and others — not receiving 
education by reasons and, family income 


Reasons for not receiving 


Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

K 




<60 

-A- 

60— 

<120 

1 20 and above 

-A 

All 

A 


t ^ 

Children Others 

r ^ 

Children Others 

Children Others 

f " ' ^ 

Children Others 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Not reporting 

42-86 

15*39 

8-45 

2-91 

21*21 

10-74 

14*42 

6-84 

£'inancial difficulties 

42-86 

63-85 

78-88 

80-31 

45*46 

67*77 

66*67 

76-60 

Lack of facilities . . 

U-28 

15-38 

1-41 

3.i>8 

. . 

2*07 

1-80 

3-28 

Domestic difficulties 

. . 

• • 

• • 

7-16 

6-OG 

5*78 

1-80 

e-66 

Attending to family 
enterprise 


7-09 

, , 

4-26 

3-03 

7-02 

0-90 

6*27 

Lack of interest 

.. 

•• 

5-63 

1-34 

303 

3*31 

4-60 

1-99 

Others 


7*69 

5*68 

0-45 

21*21 

3*31 

9-91 

1-57 

Total 

100-00 

100.00 

100*00 

lOO-O 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 


Of all the family members aged 5 years and above, about 26 per cent, 
were receiving education and the rest (about 76 per cent.) were not receiving 
educatioir. The percentage of children of 6 to 14 years of age receiving 
education was about 67. Of the total members receiving education, about 68 
per cent, were studying in primary schools, about 24 per cent, in secondary 
schools and the remaining about 8 jjer (sent, were receiving education through 
other institutions, e.g., colleges, universities, technical institutions, literary 
centres, etc, ITie main reason for m«imbers not receiving education was re- 
ported to be financial difficulties, 

9 •2. Skill and technical training 

Infoimation was also obtained from individual members of the sampled 
families on p(^ssession of skill, technical education or training being received 
and tyi>e of technical training desired. As for skill acquired through family 
tradition and not through formal education or training, 61 persons reported 
possession of such skill, 27 members had received or were receiving techanioal 
education or training as fitters, tailors, motor mechanism and electricians. 
Desire for technical ediuiation and training was expressed by 14 members and 
the occupations or vocations which they had in view were general mechanism, 
fitting, motor mechanism, aeronautical engineering, etc. 







Chaitkr 10 

SICKNESS AND TREATMENT 

lO'l. Introductory 

The data collected under this head were not intended to serve the purpose 
of a sickness survey as such — they were mainly intended to throw some broad 
light on how the w'orking class families were affected by the incwlence of sick- 
ness. No rigid definition of sickness was, therefore, attempted and the infor- 
mants were asked to report all cases which they considered as sickness. Thus, 
even if petty cases of sickness, e.g., headache, were rc]iortcd, they were taken 
into account. In respect of each member of the family, information was 
collected on each case of sickness during the reference period of 60 days preced- 
ing the date of survey of the family. For each case of sickness, details were 
sought on the type of sickness, consequences, duration, details of treatment 
taken and source from which assistance, if any, was received. To ascertain the 
duration of sickness and treatment, the date of commencement and date of 
recovery from the sickness during the reference period only were taken into 
consideration. 

The broad types of sickness, e.y., digestive diseases, cold, etc., were recorded 
by the Investigator on the basis of reports of the informants themselves because 
in many cases no medical aid was called for and no attempt at diagnosis was 
made. If several diseases wore involved in a particular case, the main disease 
was recorded. For gainfully occupied persons, information was also collected 
on consequences of sickness, i.e., whether work was stopped or not. 

10*2. Treatment and consequences of sickness 

Table 10*1 shows the percentage distribution of cases of sickness during 
the reference period of 60 days by type, duration, typo of treatment, source 
of assistance and consequences on the gainfully employed members. In 
all, there were 89 cases of sickness reported among 1,277 members of the sampled 
families. 


Table 10*1 

Dtstribution of cases of sickness by (a) type, (6) duration, (c) tyjje of trcalnient, 
{d) source of assistance received and (e) consequences 


i Percentage 


(a) Type of sickness of cases 

■Dysenteiy, diarrhoea, stomach trouble . . . . . . . . J0*85 

Fever .. .. .. .. 39 33 

Small-pox, plague, cholera . . . . . . . . . . 2*25 

Respiratory diseases , . . . . . 4*49 

Cough and cold . . . . . . . . 2*26 

Other diseases . . . . . . 34-83 


Total .. 100-00 
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Table 10- 1 — C(Md. 







Percentage 






of 

oases 

(6) Duration {during the referenre period) 







Not reporting 


. . 

. . 


• • 

112 

Below 7 days 


• . 

. • 


• • 

26‘97 

7 days to below 15 days 


• • 

. . 


• • 

31*46 

15 days to below 30 days 


. • 

• • 



16.85 

30 days to below fiO days 


• • 

• • 



10-11 

60 days 


•• 




13-49 





Total 


100-00 

(«) Type of treatment 







Not reporting 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1.12 

No treatment 


• • 

• • 

• • 


3-37 

Self treatment 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• * 

. . 

Ayurvedic treatment 

m • 

• . 

• • 


• • 

16-73 

Unani treatment 

• • 

. • 

© • 

• • 


1-1*2 

Homoeopathic treatment 

• • 

. . 

» • 

• © 


3*38 

Allopathic treatment 

• • 

• • 

•• 

• © 


76-28 





Total 


100-00 

(d) Source of assistanve 







Not reporting 

• • 

• • 

• © 

• • 

© © 

26-84 

No assistance received 

• • 

• . 

• • 

• t 

© © 

67-31 

Friends and relatives 

• © 

• « 

• • 

• • 

• © 

10-11 

Money lender 

• © 

© • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

6-74 





Total 

• • 

100-00 

(«) Consequences for gainfully occupied members of families 





Work and normal diet stopped 

• • 

• • 

• © 

• • 

• • 

46-67 

Only work stopped 

• • 

• © 

. • 

« • 

• • 

30-00 

Only normal diet stopped 

. . 

© • 

• © 

• • 

• © 

3-33 

Non© stopped 

•• 

• m 

• • 

• • 

• © 

20-00 





Total 

• ■ 

100-00 


The distribution of cases by duration of sickness showed that in about 
58 per cent, of the cases, the sickness lasted for less than 15 days. In about 
75 per cent, of the cases, Allopathic treatment was taken. Taking the cases 
of sickness among the gainfully occupied members of the families, in about 77 
per cent, of the cases, the sickness resulted in abstention from work. The 
average duration of such absence was about 9 days. 



Chapter 11 


HOUSING CONDITIONS 

11*1. Introductory 

Detailed data about the condition of housing connected with the dwelling, 
mess, hotel or residential house of the sampled working class families were 
collected under this head. Information was also collected about the condition 
of the building in which the dwelling was located, about rooms and verandah 
of the dwelling, about water supply, bath, kitchen and latrine and about the 
location of the dwelling. 

11*2. Condition of building 

Table 11*1 shows the general characteristics of the building, such as type 
of building, ownership or type of landlord, type of structure, condition of 
repairs and arrangements for sewage and ventilation. 


Table 11 •! 

Di^ribution of families by general characteristics of ^ building in which dtoelUngs 

were located 


(a) Type of building 

V Percentage 
of families 

(6) Ownership or type of 
landlord 

Percentage 
of families 

Chawl/bustee 

Flat 

Independent building 
Others 

00-00 

16-26 

22-92 

0-83 

Employer 

Self 

Private . , 

Public bodies 

12-60 

12-92 

09-68 

6-00 

Total 

100-00 

Total 

100-00 

(•) ^iructure 

Not reporting 

Permanent kntcha 
Permanent pucca . . 
Temporary kutcha . . 
Temporary piicoa . . 

0-42 

9- 17 
74-68 

6-83 

10- 00 

(d) Condition of repairs 

Not reporting 

Good 

Moderately good . . 

Bad 

0-42 
- 39-17 

47-08 
13-33 

Total 

100-00 

Total 

100-00 


(«) Sewage arrangemenla 
SatiBfaotory 
Ifoderately satisfactory 
Unsatisfactory 


48-75 

32-08 

19-17 


(/) Ventilation arrangemenla 
Not reporting 
No ventilation 
If ventilation — 

(t)Good 
(»•») Bad 

{Hi) Tolerable .. 


0-83 

0-42 


46-00 

12-60 

41-26 


Total 100-00 


Total .. 100-00 
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A major portion of the sampled families was living in chawls/busteei. 
Only about 23 per cent, were resi^ng in independent buildings and about 16 
per cent, in flats. Other types of accommodation were occupied by one per 
cent, of the sampled families. A very small portion (12 per cent.) of the sampled 
families were living in buildings provided by the employers. The percentage 
of families living in private buildings and in self-owned buildings was about 
70 per cent, and about 13 per cent, respectively and that living in buildings 
of public bodies was about 6 per cent. only. The structure of the building 
was pucca, i.c., with walls buUt of cement, bricks, concrete or stone in about 
85 per cent, of the cases. About 15 per cent, of the families were living in 
kutcha buildings. 

11-3. Condition of dwelling 

Table 11*2 gives the condition of dwellings occupied by the sampled 
families, such as number of living rooms, provision of kitchen, store, bath and 
verandali, type of lighting, source of water supply, provision and type of latrine, 
etc. For the purpose of the survey, a living room was defined as one which 
woidd exclude kitchen, store, etc., if separate kitchen, store, etc., existed in 
the dwelling. For somccs of water supply, if more than one source was being 
used, the one used most was taken into consideration. 



Table 

11-2 


Distribution of dwellings 

hy various characteristics 


(a) Number of living rooms 
in dwelling 

Percentage 

of 

dwellings 

(6) Lighting t^pe 

Percentage 

of 

dwellings 

On© 

70-67 

Electricity 

31*66 

Two 

17-92 

Kerosene 

68-34 

Throe 

3-75 



More than throe 

1-66 



Total 

100 00 

Total 

100-00 

(c) Provision of kitchen 

(d) Number of stores 


Kitchen provided 

83-33 

No store 

02-02 

Where not provided, using 

. . 

One 

.. 7-08 


(i) Boom in common use vith other 


families 

0-42 

(it) Part of living room 

14-58 

(Hi) Covered or uncovered verandah,. 

(ee) No speoifio part of the house 

. • 

(v) Not needed 

0-42 

{vi) Not reporting 

1-26 


Total 


100-00 


Total 


100-00 


Table 11*2 — cotM. 


(e) Provision of bath room 

Percentage 

of 

dwellings 

Porcoiitago 

(/) Provision of cot'cred reran^Iali dwellings 

No bath provided 

26*66 

Not reporting 

1-26 

Where provided : 


(t) Provided 

12-60 

(«) In individual use 

38-34 

(u) Not provided 

80-25 

(»i) In common use 

36-00 



Total 

100-00 

Total 

100-00 

{g) Source of water supply 

(h) Provision of latrine 


^fap provided — 


No latrine . . 

8-76 

(f) In dwelling 

14-17 

In individual use 

.. U-68 

(u) Outside dwelling 

76-16 

In common use with other families 76 06 

W«n (with or without hand pump) 9 • 68 



Total 

100-00 

Total 

100-00 

(<) Type of IcUrine 




IToi reporting 

. . 0-65 



Vlush system • • 

61*41 



Septic tank system . . 

8*16 



cleaned 

29-89 



Total 

100-00 




It would be seen that a majority of the families were living in dwellings 
having one living room with provision for kitchen, bath-room and without 
proviaonfor store room. In a majority of dwellings there were arrangements 
for tap water supply, though outside the dwellings, and common latrines 
having flush system. 

11-4. Distance of dweUings from important places 

Information was also collected about the important jJaces usually visited 
by workers and their families and the distance of such places from the dwellings. 
The intention was to find out whether essential needs and amenities were easily 
available to the workers and their families in nearby places. Table 11 • 3 gives 
the names of important places and percentage distribution of families visiting 
the places by distance of the places from their dwellings. 
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Table 11*3 

Distribrition of families visUing important pl<ices hy distance of the places from 

their dwdlings 


Pereen- Percoii- Percentnge of fp mil ies visiting 

Particulars tago of tage of the places by distance 

of jilaces families families — — > .a — ^ Total 

not not Less than 1 mile to 2 miles 



reporting 

visiting 

1 mile 

less than 
2 miles 

and 

obove 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Work place of the main 
earner 



46-42 

21-25 

33-33 

100-00 

Primary School 

. • 

0-42 

92-50 

6-25 

0-83 

100-00 

Medical aid centre 

•• 

017 

66-83 

18-75 

6-25 

100-00 

Hospital 

0-42 

3 75 

60-00 

23-75 

12-08 

100-00 

Play ground for children 

500 

44*17 

45-83 

4-58 

0-42 

100-00 

Cinema house 

• • 

3*75 

63-33 

18-75 

14-17 

100-00 

Shopping contre-grocery 


0-42 

89-16 

7-02 

2-50 

100*00 

Shopping con Ire-vegetables 


. . 

87-92 

10-00 

2-08 

100*00 

Employment exchange . . 

2-08 

1-25 

6-26 

20-00 

70-42 

100*00 

Railway station 

2-92 

• • 

28-75 

34-17 

34-16 

100-00 

Bus sti>p 

• • 


98-33 

1-25 

0-42 

100-00 

Post office 

0-83 

•• 

84-17 

12-50 

2-60 

100-00 


In about 45 per cent, of the cases, work places of the main earners were 
within a distance of 1 mile. Other important places of visit reported by workers 
or their families such as school, medical aid centre, shopping centres, bus stop, 
post ofi&ce and cinema house were within a distance of 1 mile in a majority 
of cases. 


Chaftee 12 

EMPLOYMENT, WORKING AND SERVICE CONDITIONS 
12* 1. Irdroduclory 

Information was collected in respect of employment pattern, service 
conditions, length of service, working conditions and welfare of such worker- 
members in the samjJed working class families as were employed in registered 
factories. In regard to employment pattern, employment history of the mem- 
bers employed in registered factories at any time during the preceding one year 
was collected for the 12 months preceding the date of survey. In view of the 
long reference i^eriod, a week \^as prescribed as the recording unit. It wiis 
recognised that details of employment history for one full year could not bo 
obtained by week to week accounting in view of the difficulties of recall and, 
therefore, only a broad pattern was sought by combining all the periods under 
one particular major head during the pi’ccoding year on the basis of information 
furnished by the informant. 

With regard to working conditions and awareness of the statutory rights 
and privileges enjoyed by the workers, information was collected from the 
informants alone and no attempt was made by the Investigators to check up 
the details by visiting the factories, though in cases of doubt or conflicting 
opinions they had to probe in detail. For this purpose, only such members of 
the sampled families were covered as were employed in registered faetories 
on the day preceding the date of survey. These included paid apprentices 
also. 

12*2. Employment paUerti 

Table 12*1 shows the employment pattern of the worker-members of tlie 
sampled families classified as ‘Permanent’ and ‘Others’ for .a reference period 
of one year. 

Table 12*1 


Distribution of man-weeks by employment status 


"Rmployment particulars 

Percentage of man -weeks worked 

. 

Not 

reporting 

Perma- 

nent 

workers 

Other 

workers 

Air 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(a) Paid employment 
(i) In factories 

(u) In other establishments 

(b) Self-employment 

(s) In employment but not at work 
id) Not in employment but seeking work 
(«) Not available for work 

»808 

1*92 

96-88 

0-16 

0-63 

2-00 

0-20 

0-13 

78-36 

3-85 

3-01 

0-72 

14-06 

95-77 

0 38 

0- 76 

1- 93 
1-04 
0-12 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Total number of employees 

2 

246 

16 

264 


n 
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There was a clear difference in the pattern for ‘permanent’ and ‘other* 
worker-members. In the case of the former, the percentage of man-weeks in 
‘self-employment’ and ‘not in employment’ was negligible but not so in the case 
of the latter, who had a lesser quantiim of paid employment in factories. 

12 ‘3. Condition of work-place 

Table 12*2 gives the opinion of the employee-members of sampled families 
(excluding those who were on out-door duties), classified by industry groups, 
about the condition of work-places. 

Table ]2*2 

Percentage distribution of employee-members according to opinion expressed on 
condition of work-places by industry-groups 


Industry-groups 


Condition of work-place 

t — ’ 

Otition 

textile 



Machine- Trans- 
ry and port 

electrical eqiiip- 
equip- meat 

' ment 

Rest 

AM 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Temperature, humidity and ventilation 

Not reporting 

l-(>0 




0-76 

Uncomibrtable 

10-20 

1-^5 

6-i2 

16-67 

12-88 

Tolerable or comfort able 

7S*40 

98-15 

93-88 

80 -.">5 

85-99 

No particular comment 

0-80 



2-78 

0-37 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Illumination 

Not reporting 

1-60 




0-76 

Too dark 

o-so 




0-38 

Too bright .. 

11-20 

5-56 

0-12 


7-68 

Tolerable or good 

86-40 

94-44 

87-75 

91-44 

89-39 

No particular comment 



0-13 

5-56 

1-89 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 -00 

100-00 

Cleanliness 

Not reporting 

1-60 


2-04 

2-78 

1-52 

Dirty 

7-20 

5-56 

4-08 

2-78 

6-68 

Fair or good 

88-00 

92-59 

91-84 

94-44 

90-53 

No particular comment 

3-20 

1-85 

2-04 


2-27 

Total 

100-00 

lOOOO 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Sitting and standing arrangement 

Not reporting 

5-60 

1-85 

2-04 


3*41 

Uncomfortable 

37-00 

11-11 

10-20 

38-89 

27-27 

Comfortable 

40-80 

59-26 

65-31 

38-89 

48-86 

No particular comment 

1000 

27-78 

22-45 

22-22 

20-46 

Tot.al 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Total number of employees 

125 

54 

49 

30 

264 


73 


12*4. Atnenilies provided 

Belevant data collected from employee-members (excluding those whose 
place of work was their own residence) on welfare amenities provided within 
the compound or premises of the factory and outside are presented in table 
12*3. 


Table 12*3 


Percentage distribution of emphyee-immbers according to opinion expressed on 

amenities provided 


Item 

Not 

report- 

ing 

Not 

provi- 

ded 

Pro- 

vided 

Total 

Among provided (Col. 4) consi- 
dered 

A. 




' Un 
satis- 
factory 

Satis- No 
factory parti- 
cular 
com- 
ment 

Total' 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Latrines and nrinals 

0*38 

152 

98-10 

100-00 

3-47 

96-14 

0-39 

100-00 

Bath • • 

0-38 

62*12 

37-60 

100-00 

3-03 

95-96 

1-01 

100-00 

Wash places 

• • 

1-90 

98-10 

100-00 

2-32 

97-30 

0-38 

100 00 

Drinking water 

• • 

0-38 

99-62 

100-00 

1-14 

98-86 

• # 

100-00 

Best shelter 

• • 

28-79 

71-21 

100-00 

1-06 

96-76 

3-19 

100-00 

Canteen « • 

• • 

5*68 

94-32 

100-00 

4-01 

91-67 

4-42 

100-00 

Beading or recreation 

• • 

47*73 

62-27 

100-00 

. . 

84-78 

16-22 

100-00 

Oo-operative stores 
and grain-shops . . 


31*06 

68-94 

100*00 

2*76 

87-36 

9-89 

100-00 

Technical training .. 

0*78 

76*76 

23*48 

100-00 

1*61 

96-16 

3-23 

100-00 

Bledleal facilities ar- 
ranged by employ, 
era 

4*16 

66*29 

29*66 

100*00 

2*66 

93-69 

3-86 

100-00 

Bfiedical facilities 

arranged by E.S.I.O. 

2-66 

10-99 

86-36 

100-00 

21*05 

74-66 

4-39 

100-00 


12 * 6 . StrAvtary rights and benefits 

Table 12*4 gives the data collected on awareness of important provisions 
of labour laws on the part of the employee-members of the sampled working 
class frunilies. 
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Table 12*4 

Distribution of employees by rights and benefits under labour laws and aware/ness 

thereof 


Rights and benefits 


Factories Act 

hlaximum daily hours of work at 
normal wages 
Rate of overtime wages 
Entitlement to leave with wages 
Rate rf leave with wages 

Payment of Wages Act 

Payment of wages at regular inter- 
vals 

Maximum interval at which wages 
can be paid 

Imposition of fines — deduction from 
wages 

Procedure for complaints 

Employees'* State Insurance AH 

Benefit fop sickness 

Benefit for temporary disablement . . 

Dependants’ benefit in case of death 

Wcrlcmen^s Compensation Art 

Cojnpensation for temporary disable- 
ment 

Compensation for death due to work 
accident 

Procedure for complaints 

Industrial Employment (Standing 
Orders) Act 

Framing of procedure for recruit- 
ment, discharge, disciplinary ac- 
tion, etc. 

Approval of procedure 
Intimation of procedure to the work- 
ers . . 

Industrial Disputes Act 

Ijay-off compensation 
Rate of lay-off compensation 
Notice of retrenchment 
Retrenchment compensation 

"Employees' Provident Fund Act and 
Scheme 

Contribution by employer 
l^riod after which the employer’s con- 
tribution becomes payable 
Accumulation of interest • • 


Percentage of employees by awareness 


Not 

reporting 

Fully 

aware 

Partially Not 

aware aware 

Total ’ 




6 


0 - 38 

1 - 62 
1*89 

88-64 

69-32 

76-00 

60-99 

2-27 

10-23 

17 04 
21-97 

9-09 

20-07 

6-44 

15-15 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


98-86 

1-14 


100-00 


98-11 

1-89 

• . 

100-00 

•• 

91-67 

74-62 

G -44 

9-09 

1-89 

16-29 

100-00 

100-00 

•• 

43*10 

37-93 

45-69 

36-21 

32-76 

17-24 

20-69 

29-31 

37-07 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


66-62 

26-09 

17-39 

100-00 

•• 

66-22 

39-13 

13-04 

26-09 

21-74 

34-78 

100-00 

100-00 


• • 

89-92 

5-82 

4-26 

100-00 

• • 

79-46 

12-79 

7-75 

100-00 


90-70 

3-88 

6-42 

100-00 



31-61 

17-31 

48-08 

100-00 


30*38 

. 7-69 

61-93 

100*00 


81-64 

6-92 

11-64 

100-00 


62-69 

18-85 

28-46 

100-00 



90-99 

2-26 

6-76 

100-00 

0-45 

46-40 

11-71 

41-44 

100*00 


79-28 

4-06 

16-67 

100-00 
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12*6. Trade union membership 

Data collected regarding association of employee-members with trade unions 
are presented in table 12*5. For the purpose of the survey, a trade union 
was defined as any organisation or association of workers which stood for 
achievement of their economic demands. Such organisations or associations 
might not necessarily be registered with the Registrar of Trade Unions or 
recognised by the employers. For ascertaining the membership of any trade 
union, only the position on the date of survey was taken into account. 

Table 12*5 

Distribution of employee-members according to membership of trade unions 

and other details 


Menibouhip 



Percentage 

of 

members 

1 



2 

Not reporting 

.. 


0-38 

No Union exists 

• . 

• • • • • * 

5-30 

In case of a union — 

(o) Members 

.. 

• • m n • • 

84-47 

(6) Not members . , 

• * 

• • • • " 9 * 

Total 

9-85 

ICO 00 

Subscription pai<l — 

Not reporting or no subeciipt ion 

, . 

• • • • • • 

• • 

Paying regularly 

. . 


83-41 

Not paying regularly 

Rate of Kubpcription ptr monlh- * 


Total 

• 

10*59 

100 -CO 

Less than Ro. 0'-5 


. . 

3-14 

Re. 0> 25 to lees than Re, 0*50 


• « • ■ • • 

94-17 

Re. 0-50 and above 

• • 

• • • • • m 

Total 

2-69 

100*00 


Of the total employee-members, about 84 per dent, reported to be members 
of trade unions. Of these, about 83 per cent, were paying their subscription 
r^ularly. The more common rate of subscription was between Re. 0*25 and 
less than Re. 0*50 per month. 

12*7. Length of serviee 

Some information was also collected on the total length of service of each 
employee-member in the particular establishment in which he was employed 
on the day preceding the date of survey. If the service was discontinuous, 
then the total diuration was counted from the first employment in the establish- 
ment after ignoring the periods of discontinuities. On the basis of this informa- 
tion, a distribution of employee-members according to their length of servi.e 
in the particular establishment in which they were employed on the reference 
day is given in table 12*6. 

H/SWDofLB— 7(a) 
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Table 12*6 

Percentage distribution of employee-members, by industry group, according 

to length of service 

ludiiNiry groupH 

Length of terviee ^ 

Colton Mach lit ry Traiupcrt Rcit All 
textile and equipment 
electrical 
eqiiipmeut 


1 

2 

:i 

4 

5 

6 

Less than 1 year 

400 

3*70 

4 08 

5*56 

4*17 

1 year to loffi than 5 years 

10*40 

38-8!) 

24*49 

36*11 

22*25 

5 Years to Icfs than 10 years 

16*vS0 

3ft *80 

36*73 

22*22 

25*76 

10 years to less than 20 years 

48-00 

18*52 

34*70 

27*78 

3(1-74 

20 years and above 

20*80 



8-33 

10*98 

Total 

100 00 

100 00 

100 -CO 

KO-IO 

100-00 

Number of employees 

12i) 

54 

49 

36 

2C4 


By and large, the employee-members of the sampled families constituted 
a stable labour force. 

12*8. Service conditions 

In regard to service conditons, information was obtained on shift-working, 
rest-intervals, pay-period, paid earned leave and social security benefits. 
All this information was obtained in respect of employee-members, including 
paid apprentices, employed in registered factories on the day preceding the 
date of survey. This information was collected from the informants only 
and not from the establishments where they were employed. A person was 
considered to be employed if he was having a job, even though he might not 
be actually working on the reference day for such reasons as illness, leave, 
temporary lay-off, etc. Table 12 • 7 gives the relevant data collected on service 
conations. 


Table 12*7 

Percentage distribution of employee-members by industry group and 

. service conditions 


Service condition 


ludu. try -groups 


Cotton 

textile 

MachimTv 

and 

electrical 

equip- 

ment 

Trans pert 
equip- 
ment 

Rest 

All 

1 

2 

3 

3 

5 

6 

Shift -working — 






Not reporting 

3*20 

1*85 

2*04 

. , 

2*27 

Day 

38*40 

74*08 

67*36 

63*89 

54*55 

Night 

11*20 

1*85 

2*04 

6*56 

6*82 

Kvening 

. . 

1*86 

, , 


0*38 

Rotation 

47-20 

20*37 

28*57 

30*55 

35*98 

Total 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

ICO *00 

100 -CO 
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Table 12*7 — cotiid. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Daily rest-inUrval — 

Not reporting 




2*78 

0-38 

No resf-intervol 




, , 


Half an hour or lees 

3-20 

87-04 

73*47 

11*11 

34-47 

More than half an hour 


12-90 

20*53 

80*11 

65*15 

Total 

100 00 

100 -CO 

l(0*f0 

1C0*(0 

ICO -to 

Pay period — 

Not reporting 

3*20 




1*52 

Weekly 

1*00 

, . 


2*78 

1-14 

Fortnightly .. 

. . 

. . 

, , 

11*11 

1-51 

Monthly 

95*20 

ICO -00 

100 00 

83*33 

C'5-46 

Others 

.. 



2*78 

0-38 

Total 

100*00 

ICO -no 

]C()-(0 

ICO CO 

ICOCO 

Days of paid earned leave enjoyed — 

Not reporting 

2*40 

3*70 

2-04 

11*11 

3*79 

0 day 

12*00 

18*52 

30*73 

30*50 

20*46 

1 to 10 days 

2(t-SC 

35 . 19 

12*25 

22*22 

22*36 

11 to 15 days 

W-SO 

37*04 

14*29 

30*11 

46*83 

10 days and above 

. . 

6*55 

:m*C9 

•• 

7*58 

Total 

100*00 

1C0*C0 

1C0*C0 

ICO -CO 

ICO -00 


Roughly 65 per cent, of the worker-members were working in day shifts, 
about 36 per cent, in ■•^hiff? by rotation and about 7 per cent, in night shifts. 
A large percentage of worker-members was in day shift in all the industry- 
groups, except in cotton textile where a greater percentage of worker- 
members was in shift by rotation than in day shift. In regard to daily 
rest-interval, about 65 per cent, of worker-members were enjoying rest-inter- 
vals of more than half-an-hour and about 34 per cent, of half-an-hour or 
less. As regards paj-period, most of the worker-members were being paid 
monthly. Only a very small portion of them was being paid fortnightly 
and weekly. Data on paid earned leave enjoyed by the worker-members 
during the calendar year preceding the date of survey show that about 
22 per cent, of the worker-members enjoyed leave between 1 and 10 days, 
about 46 per cent, between 11 and 15 days and only about 8 per cent, for 16 
days and above. About 20 per cent, of the worker-members reported that they 
had not enjoyed paid earned leave. In this connection it has to be borne in 
mind that some of the worker-members might be in employment for a part 
of the reference year only and the data related to paid leave actually availed of. 

12 ' 9 . Social security bentos 

Data were also collected on social security benefits enjoyed by the workers 
under various schemes, e.g., the Provident Fund Scheme and the Employees’ 
State Insurance Scheme, as on the date of survey. These data are presented 
in table 12*8. 
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Table 12*8 


Distribiaion of anphyee-members by social security benefits 


Scheme 



Percentage of 
employee* 
membera 

1 



2 

Provident Fund tSchtme 




No arrangcinc ut 

• • 

• # • • 

.. 6-68 

If arrangement — 

(A) Contributing 

• • 

• • • • 

.. 86-61 

fH) Xot contributing-- 




(a) NotiutereMcd 

. . 

• • • • 

.. 1-89 

{b) Not eligible . . 


• • • • 

6-82 



Total 

100-00 

Employees* State Insurance Scheme — 




No arrangeiiient . . 


• • • • 

11-74 

If arrangement — 




(A) Contributing 

• • 

.. 

. . 86*61 

(B) Not contribuiirg 

•• 

.. 

2-66 



Total 

100-00 


Out of the total of 264 employee-members, about 86 per cent, were contri- 
buting to provident fund account either under the Employees’ Provident 
Fund Scheme or under voluntary provident fund schemes maintained by the 
employers. About 7 per cent, of the employee-members who were not contri- 
buting were not eligible. In about 6 per cent, of the cases, there was no arrange- 
ment for provident fund. About 88 per cent, of the employee-members were 
covered under the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme. 

Apart from the Employees’ Provident Fund and the Employees’ State 
Insurance Schemes, information on other ; ocial security benefits voluntarily 
given by the employers such as gratuity, etc., was also collected. Fortyfive 
employee-members out of a total of 264 reported provision of a .^3n3tem of 
gratuity in the establishments where they were employed. The scales of gratu- 
ity in a majority of cases were reported to be 16 ^ys’ pay per year of service, 
seven and a half per cent, of pay per year of service, etc. Eight employee- 
members reported provision of some other benefits like bonus, death relief fwd, 
etc. 
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SAVINGS, ASSETS AND INDEBTEDNESS 

13*1. IrUroductory 

Under this head, information was collected from each sampled family 
about the amount of its savings and assets held at the place of residence or 
at the native place and total debts — both on family account and on enterprise 
and other purposes account — as on the date of survey. Only the family’s share 
of the assets and loans was taken into consideration if such assets and loans 
were held jointly with others. Loans taken from the same source but for 
different purposes, as also loans taken for the same purpose from different 
sources, were treated as separate cases of loans. Credit purchases were also 
considered as loans. 

13*2. Components of savings 

Relevant data on ‘Savings’ and ‘Assets’ are presented in table 13*1. 

Table 13*1 

A. Average amount (Rs.) of savings and assets per reporting family by 

income classes 


Kf«.vinC]rA / A »f:Oi A 

Monthly f'annly j 

nconic 0 at t> 



<60 

60— .<120 

- 

120 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Average anumni per rejtoriing family (Jls.) 
Savings 

iro-ro 

674- 16 

1,351-66 

878*80 

As(>et8 

1,076 00 

440-52 

1,390*84 

751*89 

Tolal 

1.175 00 

1,11408 

2,742-50 

1,630*69 


B. Percentage distribution of savings and assets by form and income classes 


MonthJy ifaiii.h ncomecltit (Eb.) 

Form of ibavings/astcts ^ ^ 

<60 60— <120 120 and All 

above 


(i) Savings — 

(a) On family acrotint- 


Life insurance premium paid 


1*58 

3-20 

2-47 

Provident fund— ovii coniribu- 

tion 

4-26 

30-33 

23-09 

20 63 

Provident fund- -employe r’s 

contribution 

4-25 

2S-44 

21-58 

24-49 

Savings (bank, postal and cai'h 

in hand) 

. , 

. . 

0-37 

0--20 

Others 

•• 

0-14 

0-C6 

0*10 

Total 

8*51 

60-40 

40-29 

53-89 
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Table 13*1 — contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

(b) On ont-Tprifc and other 

purpof es acc ount . . 

•• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

(it) Assets — 

(a) On family account — 

Land 

4-26 

20-97 

30-83 

26-00 

Building . . 

85 10 

15-22 

15-20 

16-07 

Jewellery and ornaments 

. . 

2-97 

4-16 

3-57 

Others 

213 

0-35 

0-52 

0-47 

Total 

91-49 

39-51 

50-71 

46-11 

(b) On enttrFrifeandotherpurpofCs 
account 

• • 

• . 


• • 

Grand Total 

ICO CO 

ICO -CO 

ICO -CO 

ICO -00 

Total number of report 'ng familiei^ 

4 

156 

74 

234 


The amount of savings per reporting family worked out to about Rs. 879 
and of assets per reporting family to about Rs. 762 giving a total of about 
Rs. 1,631. Thus, savings formed about 54 per cent, and assets about 46 per 
cent, of the total amount of both savings and assets held by the reporting 
families. Both savings and assets were held on ‘family account’ only. 

13*3. Extent of savings and assets 

Table 13*2 gives percentage distribution of families according to total 
amount of savings and assets held on the date of survey by income classes. 

Table 13*2 

Percentage distribwlwn, of families by total amount of savings and assets 

by income classes 


Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

Amount of Fav'ngs and ^ a- — ^ 

<60 60— <120 120 and All 

above 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Not reporting 


33-33 

1-89 

1-33 

2-60 

Nil 


16-67 

6-29 

1-33 

6*00 

Less thanRs.2C0 


• . 

8-18 

1-.33 

6*83 

Rs. 200 to below Rs, 500 


33-33 

10-69 

8-00 

10-42 

Rs. 500 to below Rs. 1,5('0 . . 


. . 

50-31 

34-68 

44*17 

Rs, l,5t0 to below Rs. 2,500 


• . 

12-58 

25-33 

16*26 

Rs. 2,5C0 to below Rs. 3,500 


• • 

6-29 

12-00 

7-92 

Rs, 3,500 to beJow' Rs. 4,5C0 


16-67 

2-52 

1-33 

2-80 

Rs, 4,500 and Above 


•• 

1-25 

14-67 

8-41 

Total 

• 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 
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About 6 per cent, of the fabiilies htui no savings and assets. This per- 
centage was about 17 in the case of the lowest income class. Boughly, 44 per 
cent, of the families reported savings and assets of Bs. 500 to below Bs. 1,500 
and about 16 per cent, of Bs. 1,500 to below Bs. 2,500. 

13*4. Possession of durable articles and livestock 

In addition to savings and assets, data were also collected on certain selec- 
ted durable articles and livestock. The intention was to have an idea of the 
living habits and the level of living of the sampled working class families on 
the basis of the possession or non-possession of such articles, etc. Table 13*3 
shows the names and number of durable articles and livestock possessed by 
the sampled working class families. For this purpose durable articles hired 
in or hired out were not taken into account. 

Table 13*3 


Number of families possessing Elected durable articles and livestock and 
number of articles^ etc., possess^ 


Durable articlef andlivcstock 


Number of 
families 
reporting 
poF^CF^ion 
of articles, 
etc. 

Percentage 
of report- 
ing 

families 

Total 

number 

of 

arlicks, 

etc., 

poseested 

Av( re ge 
numbtr 
per 
family 
of report- 
ing 

families 

1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

Table • . 


36 

16-00 

43 

1-19 

Chair 


56 

22*92 

89 

1*62 

Sewing* inachine , . 


3 

1-26 

3 

100 

Clock, t ime-piece 


70 

29-17 

73 

104 

Cot 


36 

1600 

40 

Ml 

Chouki 


2 

0-83 

2 

1-00 

Radio 


6 

2-08 

5 

1 00 

Gramophone 


1 

0-42 

1 

1-00 

Harmonium 


3 

1-25 

3 

1-00 

Tabla, dholak 


1 

0-42 

o 

at# 

2-00 

Stringed instrument (ai tar) .. 


1 

0-42 

2 

2-00 

Fountain pen 


87 

36-25 

106 

1-22 

Wrist watch 


60 

20-84 

63 

l-OO 

Bicycle 


44 

18*33 

52 

118 

Cow, buffalo 


S 

3-33 

23 

2-88 

Almirah . . 

• • 

3 

1*26 

3 

1-00 

Bench or stool 

• • 

21 

8-76 

22 

1-05 
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It would appear from the above table that the possession of somewhat 
costly durable articles, such as clock, time>piece, wrist watch, bicycle, etc., 
was not very uncommon among the working class fismilies surveyed. 

13*5. Extent of indebtedness 

Table 13*4 gives the percentage distribution of families by amount of 
debt and income classes 


Table 13*4 

Percentage distribution of families by anumnl of debt and inoome dosses 


Amount of dt-lu 


.Mouth!}' family income clars (R 

<60 60_<120 120 and 

above 

All 

1 


O 

3 

4 

5 

Less than Rp. 50 . . 


20-00 

1-60 

. . 

1*67 

Rs. 50 to lefs than Rs. 100 , . 


. . 

2*26 

7*55 

3*66 

Rs. 100 to less than Rs« 160. . 


40-00 

5-26 

3-77 

6*76 

R«. 150 to IcKs than Rp, 260 . . 


. . 

16*54 

16*98 

16*23 

Rs, 250 to less than R«. 500 , . 


40-00 

26*32 

26*42 

26*71 

Rs. 500 to less than R«. 1,000 


•• 

35*34 

24*63 

31*41 

Rs. 1,CC0 to less than Rs. 2,000 


. . 

9*02 

9-43 

8-00 

Rs, 2,000 and Above 


• • 

3*76 

11-32 

6*76 

Total 

•• 

100 00 

100 -CO 

100*00 

100*00 

Total number of families rc jrrrl ‘ng d< it 

5 

133 

53 

101 


Out of the total of 240 sampled families, 191 or about 80 per cent, reported 
debt on the date of survey. Taking all the families together, about 27 per 
per cent, of the indebted families reported debt of less than Rs. 250, about 27 
per cent, of Rs. 250 to less than Rs. 600 and about 31 per cent, of Rs. 500 to 
less than Rs. 1,000. 

13*6. Purpose of loans 

The relevant data on indebtedness by purpose of loans are presented in 
table 13*5. 
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Table 13'5 


Diatribution of families, loans and amount of loans by purpose 


Purpope of loans 


percentage 
of familie « 
reporting 
debt 

Percrutage 
di. tribution 
of 
loans 

Percentage 
distzilQ'ion 
of amount 
of loans 

1 


2 

3 

4 

(A) On family acccunl 

Not reporting 


1-67 

1-89 

l -£0 

Festival 


106 

2-65 

0-39 

Marriage 


31-42 

26 -66 

44-74 

Childbirth 


2-09 

1*50 

2-52 

Funeral 


3-66 

4-54 

2 15 

Sickness 


16-76 

18-11 

12-35 

Eduration 


1*05 

1-50 

102 

Un-emplovmcnt or lay. off 


0-62 

0-38 

0-09 

Currt^nt d' licit 


33-51 

36-98 

23-98 

Inherited debt 


1-67 

1-13 

1-42 

Olhers 

.. 

u 

e. 

1-80 

6-44 


Total 

95-81 

90-23 

95-40 

(B) On enterprise and other purposes neccunt 




Build ng 

. . 

2-10 

1-60 

1-77 

Purchase of other afsets 

. . 

1-06 

1-14 

0-97 

Other family cntcrprlre 

• • • • 

0-52 

0-38 

1-33 

Inherited debt 

.. 

0-62 

0-75 

0-53 


Total 

4-19 

3-77 

4-€0 


Grand Total 

100-00 

100 00 

100 00 


Absolute Total 

191 

265 

1 , 12,994 

( Ro -) 


Of the families reporting debt, about 96 per cent, had taken loans on 
‘family account’ and the rest on ‘enterprise and other purposes account’. It 
would be seen that loans were mainly taken for marriage purposes, to meet 
current deficit and for medical expenses. 

13*7. Sources and terms of loans 

Table 13*6 gives the percentage distribution of loans by source, nature of 
security, rate of interest and type of instalment for repayment. 
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Table 13*6 

Percentage distrUnUion of loans by source, nature of security, rate of intereel 
and type of instalment for repayment 


By bource 

_ _ A 


By nature of 
bccurity 

By rate of 
interest 

By type of 

instalment (for repay- 
ment of loan) 

A. 

8ourre of lonn 

' > 

Percent- 
age of 
loans 

1 t 

Nature of 
security 

Percent- Bate Percent- Typo of 

age of interest age iiistal- 

of loans of loans mont 

Percent- 
age 
oi loan 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 

Provident fund 

717 

No ee- 

67-17 

Not reporting 

0-75 Notre- 

10-tt2 



curity 



porting 


Co‘Oi)enitive 







Society 

0-75 

Land 

4-53 

No interest 

24*53 Weekly 

0-75 

Employer 

Cl 

Ornaments 

7-92 

Lcfs than 6% 

6-12 Monthly 

66-04 



and 







jewellery 





Money-lender . . 

30-57 

Others 

20-38 

6% to less than 

34*72 Quarterly 

2 66 








Friends and re- 







latives 

58-11 



121% to leuti 

7 • 55 Half.ytarJy 0 • 75 





than 25% 



Others 

0-76 



25%to less than 12*45 Yearly 

4*91 





50% 








Others 

6*28 





50%and above 

13*68 


Total 

100-00 


100 -CO 

100-00 

100*00 


About 58 per cent, of the loans were taken from friends and relatives and 
about 31 per cent, from money-lenders. About 67 per cent, of the loans were 
taken against no secmity. In case of about 35 per cent, of the loans, interest 
was paid at the rate of 6 per cent, to less than 12| per cent. Roughly 25 per 
cent, of the loans were taken at no interest. About 66 per cent, of the loans 
were to be repaid in monthly instalments. 






Chapter 14 


SOME IMPORTANT FINDINGS 
14* 1. Family characteristics, incmne and expenditure 

The estimated number of families of industrial workers satisfying the 
survey definition worked out in Bangalore centre to about 13 thousands. Of 
these about 3 per cent, consisted of single member families, 16 per cent, of two 
to three members, 34 per cent, of four to five members, 26 per cent, of six to 
seven members and the remaining 21 per cent, consisted of more than 7 mem- 
bers. By family type, the most common (36*4 per cent.) consisted of husband, 
wife and children. Others in order were those consisting of husband, wife, 
children and other members (35*9 per cent.); husband and wife (6*5 per cent.); 
unmarried earner and other members (5 per cent.); and unmarried earner and 
husband or wife, i.e., single workers with dependants living elsewhere (3 per 
cent.). Family types classified under rest accounted for 13*2 per cent. 

The average size of the family was 6*66 persons. Of these, 1*17 were 
earners, 0*08 earning dependants and 4*30 non-earning dependants. Of the 
earners, 1*14 were adult men and 0*03 adult women. About 80 per cent, of 
the families had only one income recipient. On an average, a family had 
4*60 dependants living with it and 0*21 dependants living elsewhere. 

The average monthly income worked out to Rs. 124*17 per family and 
Rs. 22*37 per capita. The largest number of families (about 38 per cent, of 
the total) came within the income class ‘Rs. 90 to less than Rs. 120’. Only 
8*64 per cent, of the families had an income of ‘Rs 210 and above’ per month 
with an average of Rs. 266*91. 

Of the average monthly income of Rs. 124*17 per family, income from paid 
employment accoimted for Rs. 120*34 or about 97 per cent., income from 
self-employment for Re. 0*92 or about 1 per cent, and income from ‘other 
sources’ such as rent from land and house, pension, cash assistance, gifts, conces- 
sions, etc., for Rs. 2*91 or about 2 per cent. Men contributed the largest 
amount to the average monthly family income from all the three sources. 

The average monthly expenditure for current living was Rs. 160*76 per 
family, Rs. 27*16 per capita and Rs. 34*42 per adult consumption unit. 

Of the average monthly expenditure of Rs. 160*76 per family, consump- 
tion expenditure accounted for Rs. 144*20, the rest being accounted for by 
non-consumption outgo like interest on loans and remittances to dependents. 
Expenditure on food worked out to Rs. 81*96 or about 67 per cent, of the 
consumption expenditure. 

An analysis of the nutritive contents of the food-stnffs consumed, on an 
average, by a working class family in Bangalore revealed that increased in- 
take of pulses, leafy vegetables, fruits like guava and mango and intake of 

8S 
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at least skimmed milk by children, pregnant and nursing women would help 
to overcome the deficiencies in respect of Vitamin ‘A’, < alcium and pro- 
teins. 

14*2. Additional aspects of level of living 

As already stated in chapter 8, the additional aspects of level of living 
relate only to sampled families and no estimates have been built on the basis 
of data collected in regard to these aspects. Among industrial workers in 
Bangalore, about 40* per cent, of all members (aged 5 years and above) were 
illiterate and about 49* per cent, had received education upto or below primary 
standard. Twenty-five per cent, of family members surveyed were receiving 
education. Among children (5 to 14 years of age) this percentage was about 
67. The main reasons for not receiving education in case of children were 
reported to be financial difficulties. 

Fever was reported as the main sickness. Allopathic treatment in cases 
of sickness was the most popular among the families. 

A majority of working class families were living in private chawls/bustees. 
The accommodation occupied by them generaUy consisted of one living 
room with provision for separate kitchen and bath room and without provision 
for store room. In most cases there were arrangements for tap water supply, 
though outside the dwellings, and common latrines having flush system. Im- 
portant places usually visited by the working class families for their essential 
needs and amenities, e.g., shopping centres, bus stop, post office, were in 
most cases within a distance of one mile from their dwellings. 

A majority of the employee-members of the sampled families were in 
permanent emplo 3 rment in factories. About 73 per cent, of the employee 
members had a length of service of 5 years or more in the same establishment, 
thus constituting more or less a stable labour force. About 55 per cent, of the 
employee-members were working in day shifts and about 36 per cent, in shifts 
by rototion. About 65 per cent, of the employee members were enjo 3 nng a 
daily rest interval of more than half-an-hour. About 95 per cent, of the em- 
ployee-members were being paid monthly. Paid earned leave was being 
enjoyed by a majority of employee-members. A large majority of the em- 
ployee-members were covered by the Provident Fund Scheme and the 
Employees’ State Insurance Scheme. 

About 93 per cent, of the families reported having savings and assets 
wholly on ‘family account’ on the date of survey. Savings formed about 54 
per cent, and assets about 46 per cent, of the total amount of savings and assets. 
The average amount of savings and assets per reporting family on the date of 
survey worked out to about Re. 879 and Rs. 752 respectively. Roughly 60 
per cent, of the families reported savings and assets between Rs. 500 and 
Rs. 2,500. 

About 80 per cent, of the families surv^ed reported debt on the date 
of survey. The outstanding loans were mostly on ‘family account’. 


^Estimated iigures. 




Appskdix 1 


lA$t of Centre* covered under Family Living Surveys among Indusltial 

Workers during 1968-59 


Favtorif Centres 

27. AmritJf.r 

1. Digboi 

28. Yamunanagar 

2, Jamfihedpur 

29. Jaipur 

3. doughy r-Jamalpur 

30. AjjaiM* 

4. Bombay * 

31. Delhi 

Ct, Ahmedabad 

32. Srinagar 

6. Xappvr 

B. Mining Centres 

7. Bhavnagar 

33. Jhnria 

8, Sholapur 

31. Kodurma 

9« Bhopal 

35. Xoamundi 

10. Indore 

36. Balaghat 

11. Gwalior 

37. Gudur 

12. Madra^i* 

38. Barbil 

13. Madurai 

39. Raniganj 

U, Coimbatore 

40, Kolar Gold Fieitl 

15. Guntur 

C. Plantatiim Centrei* 

16. Hyderabad 

41. Labac 

17. Sumbalpur 

42. Rangapara 

18. Kanpur 

43. Mariani 

10. Varanasi (Banaras) 

44. Doom Dooma 

20. iSaharaiipur 

45. Cconoor 

21, Calcutta 

46. Darjeeling 

22. Howrah 

47. Jalpaiguri 

23. Asanaol 

48. C hikmagalur 

34. Bangalore 

49. Ammathi 

25. Alleppey 

50. Mundakkayam 

26. Alwaya 
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Appbnpix II 

Average monthly expenditure — item-vnse—per family 



Single-mombor 

All families 


families 




t — ^ — - 

■y— -A. 

*'■"1 


Number Average 

Number of 

Avoir fie 


of oxpendi- 

report ing 

exyendi- 

Item 

reporting ture 

families 

ture 


famibes per 


per 


family 


family 


of all 


of all 


famdies 


families 


(Re.) 


(Rs.) 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 


(A) COTCStJMPTTON EXPENDITURE 
Food, bktebaoes, bto. 

Ca‘ fah and products 


Rice 



9 

5C7 

758 

26*63 

Wheal 



6 

0*54 

537 

2*60 

Wheat alia 





21 

0*09 

Jowar 





2 

0*01 

Barley 





1 

0-00 

Pea 





o 

0-00 

Ragi 



1 

0 03 

562 

6-66 

Hagi atta 





2 

0-00 

Oram 





6 

0-01 

Small millets . . 





8 

0*02 

Small millets atta 





1 

0-01 

Chlsa, muri, khoi 





1 

0-00 

Other rice products 





30 

0-16 

Maida 





19 

0-04 

Siiji, rawa 



3 

0 13 

139 

0-30 

Bread 



2 

0-62 

""34 

0-08 

Cake and pastry 




. . 

3 

0-01 

Biscuit 



. . 

. . 

42 

0-11 

Other wheat products . . 



• . 

. . 

2 

0-00 

Other cereals .. 



. . 

. . 

5 

0-02 

Grind ng and other charges 



6 

0-03 

691 

0-44 

Sub-total : cereals and products 

•• 

•• 

9 

692 

763 

3717 
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AKBnaMz 1 1 wM . 



Pulses €md produeti 
Arh«r 
Gram 
Moong 
Maaur 

Urd 

Khcsar j 
Pert 

Other pulses . . 

Pulse product K 

Grinding charges 

Sub-total : pulses and products . . 

Oilseeds, oils and fats 
Mustard oil . . 

Coconut oil .. 

Gingeliy oil , . 

Ground nut oil 
Other vegetable oil 
Vanaspati 
Margarine 
Oil seeds 

Sub-total : oili^eeds, oils and fats 

Mm, fish andegns 
Goat meat ... 

Beef 

Mutton 

Port 

Buffalo meat . . 

Poultry 
Fresh fish 
Dry fish 
Eggs-hen 
EggS'duek 

Sub-total : meat, fish and eggs . . 


2 3 4 6 



0-52 

747 

111 


0-08 

442 

O-M 

J 

0*04 

166 

0-18 




o-or> 



24m 

0-41 



lu 

O -04 



HI 

0*10 

i 


1^58 

0-32 

• 

• m 

1- 

0-01 

• 

• • 

1 

1 ) • H t 

.. s 

0-66 

7(U 

5*64 




3 

0*01 

- . 


14 

0*04 

. . 

. . 

68 

0-27 


0-63 

706 

2-76 

i 

0-82 

34 

0-08 


*• 

49 

017 


*• 

6 

0-01 


1-35 

760 

3 >84 





ilfi 

0-95 




,7 

O-OJt 


a 

l'2(> 

527 

4-02 





(l-Ol 




1 

0>0<J 


. . 

. . 


0-01 


rt 

0*46 

K*» 

0*22 



• . 

‘'2 

0*04 


4 

0-40 

14<^» 

0-29 




1 

0-(H> 


V 

212 

(153 

6-6-7 


l|/ 643 i><rfZiB --8 
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iraiNSiz H—ooiitf. 


1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

Milk and prodvcta 







21i!k-ccw 

• • 

• • 

14 

4-28 

693 

6-94 

Milk-bufftlo .. 

• • 

• • 

o 

0-50 

30 

0-33 

Curd 

. . 

• • 


0'2<) 

263 

0-61 

La><>i3i 


• * 


. . 

4 

0 03 

Ghee-cow 

-• 

• » 

4 

0-3S 

147 

0-41 

Ghee-buffalo . . 

• • 

• • 

. . 

• * 

5 

0 02 

Batter 

« • 

• « 

3 

0-38 

228 

0-99 

Powdered milk 

* • 

m • 

» . 


10 

0-02 

Other milk and products 



. . 

^ , 

6 

0-16 


Sub-total : milk and produets 

• • 

• • 

16 

6-74 

726 

8-51 

Oondi'mente and spies# 

Sait 

• • 


• e 

9 

0 05 

761 

0-18 

Turmeric . • 

• • 


a • 

7 

005 

623 

0-16 

Chilly-greea .. 

• • 



0 

0*09 

298 

022 

Chilly*diy 

a • 



6 

0*26 

670 

1-45 

Tamarind 

e e 



7 

0-14 

720 

0-75 

Onion 

• • 


• • 

8 

O’ 32 

746 

0-69 

Garlio • • 

• • 


• • 

2 

0-04 

635 

0-24 

Coriander 

« e' 


• e 

6 

0’14 

663 

0-72 

Ginger 

a a 



1 

002 

123 

003 

Pepper 

« • 



4 

0*08 

512 

0-23 

Methi 

• m 


• • 

2 

0*02 

188 

0-07 

Saffron 

• e 


e # 

• • 

• • 

3 

000 

Mustard 

■ a 


e • 

0 

0-03 

651 

018 ; 

Jira 

a • 


* « 

4 

0*06 

610 

0*28 

Cloves 

• • 


• 9 

1 

0-03 

62 

0-02 

Elaiohi 

• • 


• « 

1 

0-03 

68 

0-02 

Mixed spioes • . 



• m 

3 

0-06 

243 

0-21 

Other spices and condiments 


• • 


0*15 

44 

006 


Sub- total : condiments and spioes 


9 


1-57 


761 


6-51 
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Appendix VL—contd. 


1 2 3 4 6 


VegeiahUa and ptotfucls 
Pot ato 

MuJU, turnip, etc. 

Carrot, beet . . 

Arum 

. Other root vegetabha .. 
Brinjal 

Caul flower .. 

Cabbage • . • . 

Jack fruit •. 

Lad eiE! finger . . 

Tomato 

Cucumber 

Pumpkin 

Gourd , . • . 

Karela •• 

Bean 

Pea 

Other non-leafy vegetablea 
Palak 

Amaranth chalai 
Menthi 

Other leafy vegetables .. 
Pickles and preservatives 
Other vegetable products 


Sub'total : vegetables and products 


Fruits and products 

Banana, plantain 
Orange .. •• 

Lemon 

Mango • . • . 

Jack fruit 
Pine apple 
Water melon •• 

Coconut • • 

Cashewnut • • 

Apple • • ^ • ' ' 

Kharboof a • • 

Dried fruits •• •• 

Other fniits .. 

Jams and jellies « . 

Other fruit products •• « 


Sub-total : fruits and products •• 


• • 

9 

0-27 

744 

0-94 

• • 

* 6 

■‘009 

420 

0-lX 


' 2 

0*03 

2€6 

0*C8 

• a 

• a 

k • * 

. . • • 

• • 

9 

a » 

001 

• • 

8 

0-S6 

737 

0-75 

a • 

3 

0 16 

276 

0-15 

• • 

5 

0-34 

278 

0-2T 

a a 

• • 

. . 

1 

O-CO 

m • 

2 

0-04 

153 

0-12 

m • 

9 

0-42 

701 

0-97 

• • 

• a 

a a 

25 

0-01 

• • 

a a 

• a 

11 

001 

• • 

• a 

a a 

43 

0*04 

r • 

a a 

• • 

9 

00<) 

« s 

6 

017 .. 

544 

0-45 

• ♦ 

• • 

a a 

4 

O-OM 

• • 

• • 

a • 

24 

0*01 

• • 

• * 

a a 

3 

O-OU 

a a 

8 

002 

278 

0*22 

a a 

• • 

, • 

20 

O-Ol 

e • 

1 

0C3 

252 

0-19 

a • 

a a 

a a 

6 

0*01 

• « 

a a 

a a 

11 

0 02 

• • 

9 

1-92 

762 

4-44 

a • 

11 

• a 

0-65 

466 

0-39 

m a 

6 

o-r>9 

164 

0-23 

• • 

1 

0 02 

39 

0-02 

a a 

1 

0 04 

15 

0 01 

a a 

• a 

a a 

a a 


3 

001 

09 

a a 

, . 

2 

001 

a a 

6 

017 

676 

0-80 

• • 

a a 

• • 

1 

0(«t 



a a 

4 

001 

• • 

% • 

a a 

21 

0-0'j 

• 0 

. r» 

i^a 

3 

0-«<o 

• • 

• • 

a a 

55 

0 03 

• • 

• • 

a a 

1 

0(iO 

• a 

• « 

a a 

3 

OWt 

• a 

15 

1*37 

733 

1 C3 


H/S45DofLB— 9 
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AmiNDix ll-Hsofnti. 


] 



2 

3 

4 

6 

Svyar, honey, etc^ 

dugar ctystal .. 

• • • • 

• • 

11 

0*96 

576 

2-22 

Sugar deahi (kbandaari) • • 

• • 

1 

0 03 

2 

0 00 

Gur .. 

• • • • 

• • 

3 

0-2» 

678 

1*25 

Honey • • 

• • • • 

• • 

• • 

k • 

3 

000 

Sub-totkl : sugar, honey, etc. • • 

• • 

12 

1*28 

748 

3-47 

Pan, Supari 

Pan leaf •• 

• • • • 

• • 

3 

0 08 

526 

0-61 

Pan finished . . 

• • • • 

• • 

• • 

. . 

6 

000 

Supari 

• • • • 

• 9 

3 

0 09 

626 

0-64 

lijne •• 

• • • a 

9 9 

• • 

. • 

33 

001 

Katha • • 

• • • • 

m m 

• • 

• . 

33 

0-02 

Others •• 

• • • • 

m • 

2 

015 

4 

000 

Sub-total : pan, supari 

• • « • 

9 9 

5 

0-32 

533 

108 

Tobacco and products 

Bidi . • 

• • * • • 

m m 

4 

0-61 

406 

1-53 

Cigarettes 

• • • • 

9 • 

8 

7-42 

145 

0-99 

Zarda, kixnam 

• • • • 

• 9 

• . 

• • 

13 

0 02 

Cigar, cheroot 

• e 9 9 

9 9 

• • 

• • 

6 

001 

C’hewing tobacco 

mm mm 

9 9 

9 • 

• - 

12 

001 

Leaf tobacco .. 

• • • • 

9 9 

1 

0 03 

28 

0 04 

Hukka tobacco prepared 

9 9 

• • 

. . 

$ 

0 00 

Snuff 

• • • • 

9 9 

2 

0 06 

40 

0*06 

Others 

• • • • 

9 9 

•• 


6 

000 

Sub-total : tobacco and products 

m • 

14 

8-12 

573 

2 65 

Alcoholic htverayes, etc. 

Toddy-nccra . . 

mm mm 

m m 



83 

0*54 

t’ountry liquor, etc. 

• • « • 

9 9 

• • 

• • 

47 

0-49 

Beer 

9 9 9 9 

m m 

1 

0-79 

61 

0-50 

Refined liquor, etc. 

mm mm 

9 • 

• • 

• • 

4 

003 

Others •• 

mm m,m 

m m 

• • 

• • 

2 

002 

Sub-total ; alcoholic beverages, etc. 

m m 

1 

0-79 

181 

1*68 




Afpendix II — confrf. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 


^^on-alcoholic beverages 


Tea leaf 

• • 

• e 

4 

018 

181 

0-39 

CofTec powder, seed 

e « 

• • 

11 

1*85 

653 

1-74 

Cocoa .. .. 

• • 

a • 

• • 

e s 

3 

001 

Oihera 

• a 

• • 

e • 

• • 

4 

0 06 

8ttb-total : non-alcoholic beverages 

• • 

12 

2 03 

724 

2J9 

Pit pared meeds, etc. 

!&Tcals • • • • 

• e 

• • 

14 

1602 

38 

0-79 

Snack-saltish • • 

e • 

• « 

9 

1-49 

371 

113 

Snack-sweet • . 


• • 

• . 

• • 

16 

003 

Hot drink-tea • . 

• • 

• • 

11 

2*34 

212 

0*71 

Hot drink-cofteo . . 

e e 

• • 

12 

2-77 

463 

1-92 

flot drink-others 

• • 

• • 

e • 

• • 

5 

0*01 

Ice cream-fruit salad .. 


• • 

e e 

• • 

1 

0-02 

Cold drink •• 

, . 

• • 

e • 

e • 

1 

oro 

Others 

• • 

e • 

• • 

• a 

1 

0-00 

Sub-total : prepared nicalf,etc. 

m • 

• • 

20 

22-62 

636 

4-61 

Total : food, beverages, etc. 

• • 

• • 

20 

56-81 

774 

87-27 

(t) Food •• •• 

e • 


• • 

47-68 

• • 

81-96 

( 1 !) Tobacco, pan, supnri and intoaicalnts 

e • 

9-25 

-1 

6-31 

Fubla>'x> ijght 

Firewood and chips 

m • 

• • 

5 

0-91 

740 

8*03 

Coal and coke 

e • 

• • 

o 

0-28 

38 

0-22 

Saw dust 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• . 

17 

0-03 

Kerosene oil-fuel 

• • 

m • 

7 

0-60 

218 

016 

Kerosene oil-lighting . . 

• • 

• • 

7 

0-23 

617 

0-S4 

Klcctricity-fnel 

• m 

m • 

• • 

.. 

4 

0*01 

Klectricit.ydighting 

• • 

• • 

8 

0-87 

199 

0-64 

Dung cake •• 

• « 

e • 

e • 

. • 

67 

oos 

Charcoal • • 

• • 

• • 

1 

1 64 

32 

0-30 

Klectric bulbs 

• • 


1 

0-02 

7 

0-(.2 

Candles • • 

• m 

m « 

• • 

. . 

20 

001 

Match box 

e 

• • 

17 

0-46 

766 

0-44 

Ot her oil used for light :ng 

• • 

• • 

• • 

a • 

3 

0-(0 

Oihers •• 

• • 

• • 

e • 

e • 

36 

oor. 

Total ; fuel and light . . 

• • 

• • 

18 

5 CO 

771 

10-73 
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Appendix 11-^ ntd . 

2 3 


Housing 

liiTtt for housing ^ tic. 


Hor'idcntial houpe-rent .. •• 

• m 

10 

14-23 

684 

10-67 

ntial land- rent .. •• 

• • 

9 • 

• • 

9 

0-01 

fTouso tent -o^md; free . . 

• • 

1 

0-22 

76 

1-31 

W^iitT charges •• • 

9 • 

10 

0-84 • 

75 

0-23 

Subtotal: rent for housing, etc. 

» • 

20 

16-29 

767 

12-12 

llou ^e repairs and upkeep 

I\o pairs • • • • • • 

• • 



6 

0 OB 

^Vh;ie washing •. «. 

• • 

1 

016 

69 

0‘1(5 







— 

Sub-total : house repairs and upkeep 

W 

1 

0-15 

72 

0-24 

Fumih^re, efc^ 

Bed-stcud, cot 


1 

0C8 

2 

0-Cff 

Mat, mattress, durrie ,, 

9 m 

• • 

• 9 

17 

0-04 

Chouki, takhat 

e • 

e e 

9 9 

2 

0-03 

Carpels • • 

• ♦ 

• # 

9 • 

1 

d-00 

Cu I fains, screens, blinds 

» • 

• • 

9 • 

1 

O-OI 

Chair • • • « • • 

• • 

• • 

9 9 

2 

0 08 

Stool •• •• 

9 e 


9 9 

1 

0-01 

Kent for furniture • • 

• e 

2 

O-OB 

2 

0-00 

Sub- total : furniture, etc. « • 


.. 3 

0-76 

27 

0-23 

!fov behold applianesM 

Box, triu^k «. •• •• 

• « 



3r 

0-02 

Uf eiif’i 1 -earthenware 


9 • 

• • 

16 

0-01 

Uteasil-sluinless steel 

r • 

9 • 

• • 

3 

004 

Utensil-bell metal 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1 

000 

Utemil -aluminium • . 

• • 

• m 

• • 

4 

0-02 

Utcmjil-coppor 

• « 


• • 

2 

0-06 

Utensil-brass •• •• •• 

» • 


• • 

10 

0-08 

Utcnsil-othcrs •• •. 

• « 

• • 


1 

0-00 

(4 lassie aro , • • • • • 

* « 

9 9 

• • 

3 

0-00 

Kuninelware •• .. 

• n 



1 

0-00 

Broom •• •• 

• • 

2 

004 

200 

0-04 

Koj>e, string .. •• •• 

• • 


9 9 

1 

0-00 

i iron (earthen, iron made) 

• • 

• • 

• • • 

1 

0-00 

Kerosene stove •• 

• • 

• • 


1 

0-03 

ant ern, lamp ... •• 

« • 

• • 


2 

0-00 

Other household appliances •• 

• • 


• e 

3 

0-01 

Kent for household apphances • , 

• • 



4 

0-00 

K Impair and maintenance of household appli- 
ances • • •• 

• • 

« 9 

9 

7 

0-01 

Sub total : household appliance. 

'•»r 

2 

0-04 

23^ 

0-31 
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Apfhnbu IL—conJtd. 


1 


2 


4 

5 

Ho VLSth old tS( r v i ces 

l>onuihii<* m ivm'.I, 


T: 


J4 

u-nS 

Sifcoper 

• • 

s 

((•30 

MU 

0*15 

Oth<Tf= 


. . 

. . 

IS 

O-lo 

: iHMjfrliolcl H tv if f* 


11 

(i-Mi 

:'i s 

0-38 

ToImI : 



17 t'7 

7(.)S 

13‘J» 

Clothing;, witDiuNf;, » i« . 

lifadymHiJp chfjti ?= fj 

r^heli , . , • 4 . 



(»• n 


0 11 

l.unsji .. .. 

• • 

1 

i)-n; 

1 



• • 

• • 

« • 

1 

0(>1 

'rrouaer^ 

• • 

• • 

a a 

1 

(>•()»> 

Hill ()aTit 

• • 

a a 

«. 

- 

V‘{)\ 

\\ usT ‘ OjU, |i^4 kf 1 , javwMjaai (ohI 

• • 

• • 

m a 


• •» 1 

Uu h fliin 

a • 

a a 

a a 

i 

<i-nl 

(Sliiii. kani i,kin»{i 

• • 

. . 

a • 


n-i-i' 

Coat, oyerooat’ 

• a 

a • 

a a 

1 

000 

Raiuootit 

• « 

a • 

•«# 

1 

0-00 

Gauji* ba)iiaii .. 

• a 

2 

0«U 

3'l 

009 

San •« •• •• •• 

a a 

1 

0»67 

175 

3-91 

Sloviia, #kuli ■ • ■ • • • 

a a 

« • 

a a 

2 

001 

I'rookfi 

• • 

• • 

a a 

4 

0 04 

Underganiianta (uiidarirear, Ungot) 

• • 

1 

0-12 

3 

0* J1 

Towal •• •• 

• • 

1 

0*06 

23 

oor> 

G&niolxa • • • • • • 

• • 

mm 


1 

001 

HandkerohUf .. •• 

« • 

mm 


2 

001 

Slviwlj^ra'Ppei^^aoarf ,* ** 

• • 

• • 


3 

0-07 

Sweater, pulloYor ,, ^ 

• • 

1 

0-32 

2 

0-01 

XiOng alotk • • • • • • 

• • 

mm 


I 

0*05 

Otkcr kalttad gann ant* . « 

• • 


•- 

3 

001 

OtUtr ttUaalUneoa* alotbiug 

• • 

• » 

• • 

1 

001 

Sub-total : roadymado olothing . . 


6 

1-96 

221 

4-7« 


06 


Appkm jx II evrdd. 


1 


Nan^rcadymaie clothing 

Dhoti 
Lungi 
Px-jama 
Trou or » 

Half-panU 

Wai t-coa^, jac);ot, jawahar ooat . . 

Bush shirt • . 

Shirt, kainij., kurta 
Coat, ovoTi o.-it 
Ganji, Banian 
Sari - . 

BlouflO, ohoii 
Chemi^o 
Potti coat 
Salwar 

Dupattr., 1 fpri 

Procka 

Undorgannonts (undorvroar, ian^o<, t' .) 

Towel 

Gamoba 

flandkerohief . . 

Wool . . 

I^ng cloth 
Mulmn) 

Poplin 

Other shirting and coating 
Nocktic 
Other cloth 
Other garmcnti* 

Other kni ttod gn rmo; its 
Idiaoellanoous oii -thing . 

: non. readymade oio^'ur:- 

Hwlieear 

Turban 
Cap .. 

Sub-total : headwear . . 


2 


1 

5 

2 

0 4 ‘i 

12 

0 06 


. . 

S 

003 



19 

007 

] 

0-12 

82 

0-70 

. . 


47 

0-26 



.70 

0-21 


. . 

]] 

006 

i 

I- tS 

109 

■ l'6f! 



5 

0 05 


. . 

t 

0 02 



17 

0-29 

1 

0 uS 

52 

n 30 



1 

0 00 

. . 

. . 

It. 

rt Ot 



1 

O-OI 


. . 

' 1 

O'fM) 


. . 

55 

0*29 




1)02 

. » 


8 

001 

. . 


I 

0 00 

. . 


2 

0 00 



.1 

0 01 

. . 


2! 

0 10 


0* u 

o 

0-05 



\ 

O' 02 

7 

1 r.r, 

89 

0-90 

. . 


1 

<;-.4 

r, 

i-ao 

73 

0-74 


. . 

1 



. . 

1 

O-rij 



ii 

0 02 

n 

S*v3.S 


«}'0r» 


. . 

1 

O'Ol 


0 

0*01 


7 

M-()2 
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ArHEN':»i'C !T -coiVd. 


1 

2 

a 

1 

5 

Bidding 

Bed fihoet 



27 

014 

Pillow 



1 

000 

Da^rie 



3 

0-02 

Blaiikot, rug . . 



12 

0*14 

lled-covoi* 

• • 


3 

0-05 

Bedding elotli . . 

•• 

*• 

1 

001 

Others 

•• 


1 

0-02 

Sub-total ; bedding 

•* 

•• 

46 

0*38 

¥?aiwtar 

sShoos 

I 

0 2J 

37 

0*32 

Sandals 


•• 

.3 

0*05 

Chappalfi 


'4K: 

42 

0 24 

Boots 


•• 

4 

0 09 

Slippois 


•* 

10 

0*05 

SockB 

1 

oob 

18 

0*03 

Sub- total : footwear 

4 

0 80 

94 

0-76 

Miscellaneous 

Laundry 

11 

M 4 

232 

0*62 

Washorman 

r 

1-20 

160 

0 48 

Wa Jiing eoap . . 

In 

0 81 

760 

1*98 

Soda . . 


•• 

6 

0 00 

Soap chip nnd powder . . 


•• 

3 

0*01 

Dry clefi Ming .. 


•• 

\\ 

0*01 

T vilori':g, KierKli’.g, d.irnirg 

10 


210 

0*98 

Embroidery 

•• 

•• 

\ 

0*00 

other.. 



9 

000 

RopAi^.^, in ii-'itcMU’if’e foL'?W-‘ -r (bt'‘>t 

polish) 

o 

0*03 

: 1 

005 

0th ers 



o 

0-00 

S ub-tot&l : mificell > 1.00U.V 

19 

r.’io 

770 

4-08 

Total : clothing, bedding, etc. 

fO 

10-49 

773 

16*06 
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Appbndix H - C9nti. 


1 3 8 4 5 


MlSOKLLANBOCrS 


Mtdlcfd <‘af‘€ 

T)octor’ji fe« 

DcntiNrsfce 
Te.sli!ig char^5©8 

KTiipli*y©o’s St.do [»i*uniP' © preniinTu 

(»thors 

Sub-total : hiihI ical oar© 

Personal care 

H nr oil, pomade, hair cream 
H.iir l(jMoa, sbampoo, etc. 

Barba r 

Si low face croam , wax , « * I r . 

Toilet hoap 

iSo'vii I lilt . . . . • . 

Comb, hair bru»h 

Mirror 

Face powder . , 

Tooth paste * . . 

Tooth powder . . 

Tooth brush 
Blade . . 

Shaving soap . . 

Other shaving equi>itle.s 

Lipstick, oto. . . 

Others 

Sub-total : porsojiiil naro 

Education and reading 

School and eoll©g«i foes .. 

Books- school . . 

Books-goncral . . 

Stationery-gonoral 
Private tuition 
Newspaper 

Periodical and journal . . 
library charge . . 

Others 


1 

0-10 

40 

0*38 

o 

mS 

0-40 

88 

1-47 

9 • 

, , 

3 

001 

, , 

• • 

3 

0-01 

17 

:i-oo 

r*9i 

2-44 


• • 

o 

000 

18 

8-58 

64rt 

4-31 


ir> 

1*17 

058 

114 

. . 

. . 

9 

0-01 

IS 

0-69 

75S 

1-35 

3 

0*12 

76 


18 

0*50 

727 

0-8S 

1 

0 01 

449 

0*28 

1 

001 

37 

o-oi 

• • 

• . 

0 

0*o2 

• • 

• • 

.71 

0*08 

4 

0*24 

33 

0 05 

6 

0*05 

295 

0-07 



3 

0-01 

15 

0 38 

184 

0*11 

• • 

. . 

3 

0-00 


- . 

1 

0*00 

• • 

. . 

2 

0*00 

•• 


194 

0*10 

20 

807 

770 

4*J2 

• • 

• • 

141 

(Vol 

» • 

• • 

76 

0-32 

1 

0-04 

8 

o-oi 

• > 

• . 

65 

(r-(»r. 

• • 

• • 

118 

0-45 

4 

0 27 

SO 

014 

3 

0-4S 

26 

(fiiT 

3 

017 

20 

0-02 

• m 

. • 

8 

001 


Siib-tote.l : oduoation and reading 


8 


004 


S37 


1*58 



Awsndti 11- contd 


1 2 3 4 


OlZTOlUft •• 

15 

2-57 

452 

1 *55 

Toy 


. • 

2 

0*00 

Thoatro 

• . 


1 

0*01 

M^la and fair 


. . 

2 

0-00 

Exhibition, pionio, visit to •idtui'aJ piao« . . 

1 

014 

23 

0 07 

Photographio expense* . . 

2 

0-41 

8 

0-OlJ 

Olub-fees and other olub ( ipen'^es 

5 

0 18 

33 

<|0» 

Others 

-• 

•• 

2 

O’liii 

Sub-total : rooreation, etr. 

Id 

3-40 

477 

i-7:{ 

Transport, ste. 





Rail 

3 

0-72 

40 

0*77 

Bub . . 

15 

2*03 

418 

2*02 

Bullock cart 



1 

o*00 

Horse cart 



4 

(}-(>ij 

Autotiokshow^ sc<joter 


• • 

1 

0*00 

Bioyolo hire 


• » 

8 

< » • Ui! 

Air transport . . 


• # 

1 

0*00 

Petrol, etc. 



1 

0*r>0 

Rq>air<diargea 


» • 

4 

0*02 

Other expenses of owned tranipori^ equipmeni 


• s 

4 

0*00 

Expenditure on telephone 

1 

0lr> 

1 

000 

Postage (inoluiing telegram ani money order) 

IS 

0*60 

343 

oir. 

Sub-total : transport, ete. 

17 

3*40 

524 

3-07 

Subscription, tic- 





Trade union 

14 

0-24 

430 

0*24 

Iteligious (inoluding pri-sta) 

4 

019 

307 

0*24 

Gift and charity 

7 

0-4(J 

76 

0*68 

Ceremonials not where covered 

. . 

. . 

0 

0-4.S 

Others 

1 

n*05 

30 

0-04 

Sub-total : subsoription, etc. 

15 

0-04 

689 

1*68 

Miscellaneous 





Omaments-nietal 

. • 

• . 

2 

003 

Omaments-glass 

. . 

. . 

22 

0 01 

Fountainpen . . 

2 

0*20 

17 

0‘0i 

Umbrella 

• . 

. . 

1 

0-00 

Other personal effects 

. . 

. . 

1 

0-00 

Repair and xnaintenainoe 

• • 

. . 

9 

0-02 

Pocket expenses not elaewhero oorered 

1 

015 

40 

0-lC 

Other miscellaneous expenses 

•• 

•• 

43 

0-21 

Sub-total : misoellaneous 

2 

0*36 

104 

0-47 

Totol : miso 0 llan«oiu 

•• 

16*56 

•• 

1889 

Total ; consumption BXPENUrxUUE 

. . 

111*03 

• . 

144*20 
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Appendix II— con^d. 

1 2 3 4 5 

(B) NON-CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURE 
Taxes 


Income tax 
Mut^ieipai tax . . 

Others 

Sub total ; taxes 

InUreai, lUigation, etc. 

Intoreat paid on loan . . 
Expeniituro on litigation 
Ramittanoofi 

Sub-tital ; intoreat, litigation, eto. 

Savings and investments 

Ornameuta-gold • • • • 

Gold and ailvcrware 

Bicycle 

Life inauranoe prcminm 
provident fund contribution , • 
Bank and postal savings 
Loan advanced • • 

Shares and aeourities 
Others 

Sub- total : savings and inrestmenta 

Debts repaid 

Debts repaid . . 

Sub total : debts repaid 


1 0-00 


• e 

.• 

22 

008 

3 

0-01 

21 

OOj 

3 

001 

43 

0-08 


4 

1-02 

395 

3-00 

. . 

. . 

3 

0-02 

13 

17-43 

117 

2-85 

14 

18-45 

455 

6*47 


.. 


5 

0-27 


* • 

1 

000 

• • 

• • 

1 

0-00 

4 

1-78 

68 

0-71 

16 

6-47 

663 

6-75 

1 

1-50 

4 

0-12 

• • 

• • 

1 

0-00 

. > 

• . 

3 

o*os 

1 

2-m 

47 


16 

11-81 

686 

8-29 


8 

14*06 

297 

11 Of 

8 

14*06 

2S4 

11*97 


Total : non-consumption EXPENDI 
TURK 


44- 38 


26*81 
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Appendix ll—condd. 


1 2 3 4 

.SUMMARY 


(a) Oontumplion »*pen^ure 


Food 

20 

47-58 

774 

81 D-'. 

Tolxiooo, pan, aupari and intoxioanta 

. . 

9-23 

• • 

r> • :i 1 

Fuel au 1 light . . 

18 

.iOO 

771 

10 : 3 

Housing 

20 

17*07 

768 

13*:.S 

Clothing, bedding, etc. . . 

20 

16-49 

i 73 

16 - 06 

^^oollanooui . . 

.. 

J5 66 


1.; - . 

Total 

.. 

11103 

•• 

lU 2 ) 

(b) Non-toMumpiion expanditure 





'Paxos, intorf>Ht and litigation 

. . 

1-03 


n-7- 

Remi ttanoes to dopeudants 

13 

17 43 

117 

2 s * 

Savings and investmantt^ 

16 

11 81 

686 

3 2'J 

Debts repaid 

8 

14 06 

264 

Jl.n. 

Total 

.. 

44 33 

•• 

26- si 


M,S4.‘>nofLB-fiaO~28 3.06— GtPR 





